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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Captain Allan L. Reed, com- 
mander of the U.S.S. St. Paul, 
gives a hearty ‘*‘Welcome 
Aboard” to A. A. Milligan, presi- 
dent of the Southern California 
Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion and president of the Bank 
of A. Levy, Inc., Oxnard. The 
same welcome went to 60 other 
California independents who 
spent the day aboard the cruiser 
recently and who stood by dur- 
ing the official welcoming cere- 
mony. The day long cruise, ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of 
Vice Admiral Robert L. Denni- 
son, commander of the First 
Fleet, Pacific Fleet, took the 
place of the association’s regular 
monthly dinner meeting. 

The bankers, from all over 
Southern California, boarded 
the cruiser at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing. Breakfast was served in the 
Officers’ Wardroom, with wel- 
coming remarks by Captain 
Reed. A complete tour of the 
ship, firing of 5 and 3 inch guns, 
and a demonstration of equip- 
ment were included on the pro- 
gram as the ship cruised in its 
operating area. Luncheon was 
served in the wardroom and the 
cruiser returned to Long Beach 
about 4:30 p.m. 

“We were most appreciative 
for this opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the opera- 
tions of a naval vessel,” Mr. 
Milligan said. “In Southern Cali- 
fornia, the Navy is big business 
from the standpoint of pur- 
chases and payrolls. I am sure 
that a cruise such as this builds 
closer, friendlier relations be- 
tween the Navy and business life 
of the community.” 
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Banks Buttress 
Comebacks in 
Drought Areas 


Favorable moisture conditions may 
have broken the severe drought last- 
ing several years, which has been 
centered in the Southwest. Improving 
conditions are posing a problem as 
to how ranchers and farmers will 
finance the purchase of livestock and 
new equipment needed as they re- 
sume production. 

A survey just completed by the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association on 
post-drought credit problems, cover- 
ing the 190 worst damaged counties 
in five states, shows that rancher- 
owned equities in livestock are con- 
siderably “thinner” than for real 
estate and that financing a “come- 
back” will be accomplished to a large 
extent through real estate mortgages 
made by local banks. 

Nine out of 10 county key bankers 
participating in the survey think 
bankers and other lenders already 
established in the cattle country can 
satisfactorily meet credit needs asso- 
ciated with rebuilding livestock herds. 


Stock Herds Down 


In parts of Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas, live- 
stock herds have been reduced by as 
much as 50 per cent during the 1952- 
56 period. 

“Our survey on post-drought credit 
problems reflects a desire on the part 
of the banks to serve the financing 
needs of farmers and ranchers in 
stricken areas,” according to Harry 
W. Schaller, chairman of the ABA 
Commission, and president of the 
Citizens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

The survey report points out that 
over three-fourths of the United 
States had some degree of drought 
for the 1952-56 period. In the 190 
counties in five states, livestock num- 
bers were generally reduced one- 
third to one-half by the drought; and, 
in some local communities, it was 
the most devastating on record. 

In the most severe drought areas, 
non-real estate bank loans increased 
36 per cent during the period 1950- 
56, while real estate mortgages ad- 

















“You just have to give me that raise, 
sir. My wife already has gone ahead 
and spent it.” 





Illinois Bankers 
Association Prints 
Bank Textbook 


A textbook for students at the high 
school level entitled, “Your Illinois 
Banks,” is being distributed to each 
bank in the state by the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association. 

The bank or banks in a community 
will, after receiving the approval of 
the local educational board, provide 
as many free copies for students as 
requested. In cities where there are 
more than one bank, it is planned 
that all the banks will get together 
and jointly sponsor this effort. 

Copies of “Your Illinois Banks” 
are available at the Illinois Bankers 
Association office in Chicago at $1.50 
each. A discount will be given on 
quantity orders. The address is 105 
W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3. 





vanced 47 per cent in the 190 coun- 
ties. As of January 1, 1956, 80 per 
cent of the ranchers or farmers with 
mortgages had more than a 50 per 
cent equity in their land. Operators 
in this group are in a position to ob- 
tain more credit for restocking and 
related needs if the prospects con- 
tinue to improve. 

In the area, some banks may reach 
their capacity for making and holding 
real estate secured loans. These banks 
may render a financial service to 
their customers by helping them se- 
cure loans from correspondent banks, 
insurance companies, or other 
sources. 
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In every community, the independent 
banks of Michigan are capably caring for 
the individual banking needs of our 
citizens, and furthering the growth and 
progress of our industries. There are more 
than 400 of these independent banks in 
our State. Forward looking businessmen 
will continue to support them. 


For business firms and banks with transactions in the Detroit 
area, an account or added affiliation with our bank can be 
highly advantageous. We are next door to the Detroit Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. Our collection and 
transit facilities are unsurpassed. 


ASSETS $342,000,000.00 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SMALL RURAL BANKS 








With Zeal for Service, They 
Need Not Be Expendable 


by Paul Jate 


Vice President and Cashier, Bank of Belfast, Belfast, Tennessee 


iF was during the hectic days con- 
cluding the Bank Holidays in 1933, 
when the Congress was endeavoring 
with urgent haste and frenzied in- 
decision to frame banking laws 
under which the nation’s banks 
could resume operation... 

A proposal was about to be en- 
acted into law whereby all banks 
considered sound would become 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and re-open as such, provided 
they met the Federal Reserve Act’s 
other membership requirements. 
This automatically excluded all banks 
with capital stock of less than $25, 
000, and made no provision for their 
reopening. 

Senator Huey Long arose on the 
floor of the Senate and announced 
that unless these small banks were 
taken care of he would talk the bill 
to death, no matter how long it took. 

By this thoughtful act, this stormy 
political figure—whatever else may 
be said for or against him—earned 
the undying gratitude of the nation’s 
small banks. 

These small banks have long been 
regarded as unnecessary units in the 
country’s financial structure. So 
many of them have fallen by the way 
that there are today towns of con- 
siderable size, and even counties, 
without banking facilities. 


Fatal Error 


These banks fell, in many cases, 
because of incapable management, it 
is true, but they were permitted to 
stay fallen because their communi- 
ties found that they could live with- 
out them. 

Many good-sized towns are today 
without a bank, not because they were 
not worthy of a bank, but because the 
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bank they had was not worthy of 
them. They were expendable because 
they had not made themselves indis- 
pensable. 

One of the hardest lines in the 
world to draw accurately is that di- 
viding a small bank from a large one. 
The term “country bank” has been 
so stretched that there are banks with 





About the Author .. . 


According to Paul Tate, a tour- 
ist passing through Belfast, Ten- 
nessee nis ggg 250) proba- 
bly would label 
it a “sleepy vil- 
lage.”” But, he 
declares, “when 
occasion arises, 
its Irish and 
Scotch-Irish cit- 
izens can snap 
as wide awake 
as the situation 
demands.” Cer- 


MR. TATE 
tainly Mr. Tate is more than alert 
to the service a Small Rural Bank 
should give to its community, as 
the accompanying article so well 
demonstrates. 


Mr. Tate was born and reared 
in Belfast. He notes in response to 
a query from the editor, “My 
first business experience was in 
my father’s General Merchandise 
store, which has been in the fami- 
ly for 100 years and is still in 
operation.” He started with the 
bank in 1936 and has been there 
since, with the exception of serv- 
ice with the Army’s Finance De- 
partment in World War II. 





resources of 10 and even 25 million 
dollars calling themselves “country 
banks.” 

In fact, I never have met a banker 
who had a bank large enough that he 
didn’t want to be called a “country 
banker.” I am not acquainted with 
the president of the Chase-Manhattan, 
but I often wonder if he calls him- 
self a “country banker.” So avoiding 
this over-worked and mis-used term, 
I use the term Small Rural Bank for 
the purposes of this presentation. 

There are in existence in the United 
States approximately 1,800 banks 
with less than one million dollars each 
in total resources, and these certainly 
deserve to be called small banks. They 
know that their existence is a one-way 
road, because minimum capital re- 
quirements, deposit insurance restric- 
tions, charter limitations, and the at- 
titude of supervisory authorities 
guarantee that there will be few, if 
any, new ones organized. So when 
they go down they don’t come back. 


No PR Departments 


For that reason, these small banks 
that are still alive and active know 
that they must hang on for dear life, 
and those communities fortunate 
enough to have them should “grapple 
them to their souls with hooks of 
steel,” 

Small Rural Banks have neither the 
time, the personnel, nor the funds to 
equip and maintain an active, organ- 
ized Public Relations Department. It 
might seem at first glance that there 
would be little they could do to im- 
prove this important phase of their 
operations, and little they could sug- 
gest that would be of value to anyone 
in a larger bank. 

But, after all, public relations is 
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one thing all banks have in common. 
It is a problem they all must solve, 
and how well they solve it will deter- 
mine their usefulness to their respec- 
tive communities, and their value to 
those people who own about 90 per 
cent of all their assets. 

The rural bank in the small com- 
munity can justify its existence and 
insure its continued successful opera- 
tion by making itself the center of its 
community’s life and activity. 

There are 1,000 ways in which such 
a bank, dedicated to unselfish service 
and alert to the needs and problems 
of its people, can extend its areas of 
usefulness above and beyond the call 
of duty. Opportunities arise every 
hour of every day to be of help to 
some customer or some prospective 
customer. 

Some of these good turns are far 
removed from the ordinary course of 
banking activities; some of them have 
weird or humorous implications, but 
all of them touch vitally the lives and 
interests of the people. 

These unusual services do not fit 
into any blueprint or formula. It 
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THIS IS THE BANK OF BELFAST in Belfast, Tennessee, 


which renders extraordinary service to its community. Prob- 


would not be possible to name or de- 
scribe or number them. They vary 
from bank to bank, and from one 
community to another. But some ran- 
dom examples of the things we have 
been privileged to do in our own 
community might be of interest. 


‘Baghdad Calling’ 


A few days ago I had opened my 
little bank about 7 a.m., as usual, 
and was preparing for the day’s ac- 
tivities, when the telephone rang. 
When I answered, a voice with a 
strong British accent said “This is 
London, England, calling.” 

The only thing I could think of 
was that maybe I had won the Irish 
Sweepstakes, although I didn’t have 
a ticket. Then the British voice re- 
peated my name and correct tele- 
phone number and said “Baghdad, 
Iraq, is calling you.” 

I understood then. We have a cli- 
ent in the U.S. Government service in 
Baghdad, whose affairs we are man- 
aging on a special power of attorney 
arrangement while he is out of the 
country. 


ably the most popular is the library function. That’s the 
‘Regional Library Service” sign above the front door. 





eS 


We supervise the management of 
his farm, pay his bills, even take 
care of his smoking tobacco, which 
is sent direct from the factory, and 
handle all his payments, tax returns, 
and other matters, receiving his gov- 
ernment paychecks and depositing 
them to his credit. 

He was calling to ask us to buy 
him a farm adjoining the one he now 
owns in a neighboring community. 
Within 24 hours we had an option 
on the farm he wanted, and the ar- 
rangements were under way to con- 
clude the deal. When his tour of duty 
is over, he will come home and find 
his affairs in excellent condition and 
ready for him to take over. 


+ 
Library in Bank 


Of all the unusual services we have 
been privileged to give our custom- 
ers, we are proudest of our library 
service. This is operated in coopera- 
tion with the State Regional Library 
Service. 

Our directors’ room doubles as a 
community library. Every six weeks 
the bookmobile drives up to our back 
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THIS SCENE shows the directors’ room, which doubles as the library. Mrs. Neva 
Endsley (seated), assistant cashier and official librarian, is checking out a book. 


door and all the books are changed. 
The bank owns the encyclopedia, 
World Almanac, unabridged diction- 
ary and other reference books, which 
are available to the public for refer- 
ence at any time. 

The first year this library service 
was available we distributed to the 
people of our community over 9,000 
volumes for reading and return with- 
in two weeks. They are trained to 
sign their library cards and drop 
them into a cigar box when they 
check out the books. 

The people of small rural commu- 
nities, having no access to cultural 
centers, are hungry for the enlighten- 
ment and entertainment afforded by 
the best in literature and they hasten 
to take advantage of it. All this is 
without cost to anyone. It requires 
some time and effort, but these are 
amply rewarded by the gratitude of 
the people. 


‘Information, Please’ 


Our bank has developed through 
the years into a sort of information 
bureau, where information is at hand 
on subjects as widely varied as the 
value of an Indian Head penny coined 
in Philadelphia in 1861 to an outline 
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for an essay on the United Nations. 

We have birth certificate blanks 
and instructions for their completion; 
income tax blanks, census record 
blanks to verify age; Social Security 
information and all other matters per- 
taining to the citizen’s life, liberty 
and pursuit of a pension check. 

One of our largest farm customers 
moved his business to our bank be- 
cause we were able to devise a sys- 
tem of making out in his passbook a 
complete record of all his farm in- 
come, listing for each deposit the 
source from which it came, and thus, 
furnishing him at the end of the year 
with his cancelled checks a complete 
record of his farm operations for in- 
come tax purposes. 

Statements of account are available 
at a moment’s notice for all deposi- 
tors at any time. “How much did my 
lambs bring last year?” “Who bought 
that mule from me in September, 
1955?” “Did I get a Soil Conserva- 
tion check last year?” The facts are 
ready at a moment’s glance. We don’t 
always know all the answers to all 
the questions, but we usually know 
where to find them and we take the 
time to look. 

We usually know who has a house 
for rent and who wants to rent a 





house and we try to get the two to- 
gether. We usually know who wants 
to buy a cow and who has a cow for 
sale and we get the two together. 
Fishermen can get the reading of the 
barometer off the cashier’s desk any 
time they want it. 


e 
Floral Group, Too 


A volunteer community floral 
group, which sends floral offerings 
to funerals of neighbors and friends, 
has been formed. Collections are han- 
dled by the bank and records kept 
by us. Nothing on earth binds a peo- 
ple together like trouble shared and 
sympathized with. 


We have tried to make our bank a 
gathering place for community meet- 
ings, such as soil conservation elec- 
tions, church conferences, cemetery 
association business meetings, club 
committee meetings, etc., etc., in 
short, to make it the actual physical 
center of the community’s life, the 
hub around which it revolves. 


Twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week availability for any 
emergency financial need or bank 
service is taken for granted in our 
bank’s clientele. There are no before 
or after hour times if the need is real. 


® 
Telephone Crisis 


In small rural communities lead- 
ership is usually lacking or in short 
supply. The local bank can supply 
that leadership, especially in the mat- 
ter of securing needed improvements 
and public facilities. 

A few years ago an ice-storm struck 
our community and the locally owned 
telephone lines collapsed completely. 
We were without connection with the 
outside world. We got in touch with 
the large telephone system in the 
nearest town to see if they would be 
interested in extending their lines to 
us. They were not. 

After considerable negotiating, we 
found a man in another town who 
would consider building a telephone 
system in our area, independently. 
A day was set for him to meet with 
potential subscribers. All day long 
the people filed into the bank, signing 
contracts and putting up deposits. 
Soon we had telephones in operation, 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 
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RESOURCES 












Cash and Dye from Minho. 36 ccc. cccccuvecebces te eieie $ 63,448,836.11 

U.S. Government SecttMe® 5 ce os a ae eee 46,069,036.16 

Federal Reserve Gank Qieee <i... ois 6 icc bie cess cae 450,000.00 

Ollhor Basdls end Sanu Sos ks ok cc aia erase tes Wee 8,043,926.81 

Loans: ond Diseiwnls oon oi i cn cn b's wb hoes s aes 105,403,360.82 

Interest Earned but Not Collected ..............c0ccsecceees 549,990.64 

Furniture and Fixtures (All Offices) .............0ccceeecees 1.00 a 
ipl: Hate ie ian 5 SFE eee oka ob ke bk ee 1.00 © 

Customers Liability—Letters of Credit .................0005. 1,194,516.54 

Other Resoureee: . so sas ies Ge eee. ee ee ee 7,758.32 











$225,167,427.40 
























I be oss 6 Sink ic Ceeieaeh Vhekaei nee inherent $204,57 1,549.91 
Dividend Payment July 1, 1967 ic oni oe vine cd 6s ca emese ccs 200,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes, Interest and Expenses .................2-00- 1,508,684.00 
Interest Collected but Not Earned ................eceecees 1,273,199.58 
hotiars ot Cimelt Issune ee OE cbs pea eee 1,194,516.54 
Capital Funds: 
COE OUR, 3x cca oinn Posed edane Vite Oe $ 5,000,000.00 
IE, RRO ELT UCT Oe ere ee 10,000,000.00 
Copan Netty POUR bess ore nena ceamuae pasa 1,419,477.37 
16,419,477.37 
$225, 167,427.40 






Our Trust Department holds in excess of $175,000,000.00 in Personal Trust Properties 
which are rot included in this statement. 
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Kentucky's 
Leading Bank 


LOUISVILLE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ° FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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A TYPICAL SCENE in the bank’s interior, with a mechanic and farmer transacting 
their business while two other customers prepare to step up to the windows. 
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ILLUSTRATING the informal, good natured contacts at the cashier’s desk, where 
all kinds of problems are solved and questions answered. Local fishermen often stop 
to check the barometer. When this photo was taken, the barometer was high, which 
means the fishing should be good. 


and today we have a dial system as 
modern as any in the world. 


Similar stories could be told about 
fire-fighting equipment and other 
projects vital to the community’s wel- 
fare. There is no limit to the extent 
this idea of leadership can reach. 


Correspondent Service 


Not the least of the kinds of assist- 
ance the small rural bank can furnish 
its depositors is a close and active 
use of the many varied services of- 
fered to small banks by their city 
correspondents. This can be called 
“unusual” only because so many of 
these possibilities are ordinarily over- 
looked and go unused. The smallest 
customer of the smallest bank in the 
smallest town in the world can be as 
close to Wall Street as he is to his 
own bank’s front door. 

An alert, intelligent employment of 
these connections can furnish the 
country farmer or the Main Street 
cobbler all the banking facilities, in- 
vestment advice, and financial infor- 
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mation available to anyone, any- 
where, any time. 


These few examples out of an in- 
finite number will serve to illustrate 
that we mean it when we say we are 
always looking for new and better 
ways to be useful. No blueprint of 
methods fits. It is best defined as a 
demonstrated attitude of eagerness 
to help, a “passion for magnanim- 
ity,” if you please. 

The only limit to what we will try 
to do for a customer is the limit set 
by sound banking practice and by 
law. Our own personal convenience 
is given little consideration. 

By thus maintaining this continu- 
ous attitude, the small banks in the 
rural sections can render to their peo- 
ple a service so complete, so imagina- 
tive, so unique, so original, that they 
will become indispensable to the life 
and welfare of their respective com- 
munities. 

The picture on a television screen 
is composed of the aggregate collec- 
tion of a vast number of little dots 








formed in the right places at the 
right time and with the proper de- 
gree of blackness. 

So, it seems to me, the public re- 
lations of any bank is the aggregate 
number of little contacts with its peo- 
ple, forming in the mind of the pub- 
lic a picture of the bank, what it is, 
what it does, and what it has to offer. 


Must Practice Service 


It matters little how extensively 
we advertise our friendliness and our 
availability if the first request for a 
favor is ignored or hastily dismissed 
or carelessly handled. The public is 
constantly window shopping for bet- 
ter service, but the window displays 
are of little worth if the articles in 
the window are not for sale. 

From Belfast to Baghdad is a long 
out-reach, but everywhere in the 
world the public demand is a clamor- 
ous voice, continuous, insistent, un- 
predictable. The response to it is filled 
with challenge and adventure, or 
with toil and drudgery, depending 
upon the mental reaction to its sum- 
mons. It is vital to the public welfare 
that the avenues of service be as long 
as the alleys of need. 

Keeping this vision before it, a 
rural bank can become so integral 
a part of the life of its community 
that it will not be permitted to fail. 

It can keep such a hold on the in- 
terests and enthusiasms of its people 
that if ever a rumor should start as 
to its ability to go on, they would 
empty their billfolds, cash their 
bonds, break their piggy banks, and 
pull up the loose board in the floor 
to replenish its coffers. This is the 
ultimate in public relations; this is 
the goal all banks can try for. 

The village bank will become as 
nearly extinct as the whooping crane 
unless it learns to exploit its natural 
advantages of closer contact with its 
people, more leisure time to study 
their needs, and better knowledge of 
the conditions under which they live 
and struggle. 

If this is done honestly, conscien- 
tiously, sympathetically, intelligent- 
ly, consistently, all types and classes 
of people in its trade area, of all ages 
and stations in life, each with his own 
peculiar personal question to be an- 
swered, problem to be solved, or need 
to be met, and each believing that 
particular question, problem, or need 
to be the most important thing in the 
world, will beat a path to the Small 
Rural Bank’s door. 
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PERSONNEL PROBLEM 





Individual’s Makeup Is Key 
To Promotion Pathway 


A successful independent bank in 
New York’s “exurbia” was faced 
with a vacancy last year when one 
of its executives moved away to 
Florida. The position open was as- 
sistant cashier: the principal func- 
tion of the job was to decide con- 
sumer credit applications. 

The bank’s directors had little dif- 
ficulty in filling the position. To 
them, the qualifications of the senior 
teller (who shall be called Joseph 
Doakes) were so obvious that no 
other name was even brought up for 
consideration. 

Seventeen years in the bank, well- 
liked by all the customers, a perfect 
attendance record, the senior teller 
had long been thought of for promo- 
tion as soon as a vacancy should oc- 
cur. In preparation for that event, 
the bank had paid him to attend a 
series of training courses. 


Problems Arise 


After announcing Doakes’ appoint- 
ment, the directors indulged in a lit- 
tle self-congratulation on how well 
the bank’s system of promotion from 
within had been handled. “This goes 
to prove,” said one, “the wisdom of 
training our senior men in plenty of 
time for the higher responsibilities 
we have in mind for them.” 

Less than six months later, the 
same director was recounting the 
bank’s problems with Doakes to Dr. 
R. N. McMurry, senior partner of 
McMurry, Hamstra & Company, per- 
sonnel consultant firm with head of- 
fices in Chicago. 

“T just don’t understand,” the di- 
rector was saying, “how a man could 
go downhill so fast. There wasn’t a 
better teller in the county. Now his 
disposition has changed from sweet 
to sour. Work piles up on his desk. 
He’s losing a lot of time sick, and 
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About Dr. McMurry . . . 


A consultant since 1935, Dr. 
R. N. MeMurry has had his own 
firm since 1943. He holds degrees 
from the University of Chicago 
Jee and the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, 
Austria. He 
wrote a book, 
“Handling Per- 
sonality Ad- 
justments in In- 
dustry,” pub- 
lished by Harp- 
ers in 1944, 
and has just 





DR. McMURRY 
published a manual on employ- 


ment selection, “Tested Tech- 
nique in Personnel Selection.” He 
is known for his practical, down- 
to-earth approach to personnel, 
industrial relations and market- 
ing problems. 





I’ve been warned there’s a danger he 
will become an alcoholic. His wife 
has been in to see me, and she doesn’t 
know what has happened to him any 
more than we do. What do you think 
it is, doctor?” 


‘Old Refrain’ 


To Dr. McMurry, what seemed to 
the bank director a unique situation 
was an old refrain. Twenty-five years 
of experience in developing the “hu- 
man use of human beings” in prac- 
tical situations in business and indus- 
try have filled his case books with 
almost exactly similar stories. 

“To be honest with you,” he told 
the director, “I’ll have to say it’s not 
Doakes’ fault, but yours. You moved 
a polar bear to the Equator, and now 


you're surprised that he doesn’t thrive 
in the new climate.” 

“What you must realize about hu- 
man beings is this,” Dr. McMurry 
continued. “Some have the qualities 
needed for executive responsibility 
and decision-making, others do not. 
When you promote a man without 
these qualities to a position where 
they are needed, you are making an 
executive misfit. You create a stress 
which breaks down the man, and it 
breaks down the operation of your 
bank.” 

“That’s exactly what happened to 
us with Doakes,” interposed the di- 
rector. 


Different Capabilities 


“The reason it happened,” Dr. Mc- 
Murry went on, “is that you relied 
mainly on seniority in deciding who 
should be trained for promotion, 
seniority plus an outstanding record 
in a lower position. In doing that 
you're still, using what we call ‘blind’ 
techniques. You’re closing your eyes 
to what has been learned about prop- 
er selection of management potential 
over the past two decades. 

“The golden rule is this: first, se- 
lect for decision-making capability; 
second, train for decision-making 
skill. Apply your training only where 
the capability exists. Training doesn’t 
create capability: it promotes skilful 
use of whatever capability exists, in 
this case management capability.” 

What is the basic concept behind 
the “proper selection of management 
potential” about which Dr. McMurry 
was speaking? It comes back to the 
old story of Chiefs and Indians, but 
with added scientific insight which 
eliminates unfavorable connotations 
in comparing the two. A Chief is not 
a higher or better individual than an 
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Indian: their capabilities simply run 
along different lines. 

As applied to a bank situation, 
large or small, Dr. McMurry prefers 
the terms “nerves” and “backbone.” 
The rank-and-file employees are, in 
fact, the backbone of a bank. A bank 
is far more dependent on the strength, 
quality and constancy of such em- 
ployees than is a factory or depart- 
ment store. 

“It is no accident,” says Dr. Mc- 
Murry, “that in any community the 
basic level of bank employees enjoys 
a higher social standing and public 
regard than similar levels of plant or 
store employment. Wherever there is 
an exception to this rule, there has 
been faulty selection of the ‘back- 
bone’—which is just as possible as 
faulty selection of the ‘nerves’—and 
the bank itself is bound to suffer.” 


What It Takes 


Men and women suitable for em- 
ployment in the backbone of a bank 
are identifiable, it is now recognized 
by personnel psychologists, because 
of certain essential characteristics. 
They must be happy in routine work, 
for example; they must take pride in 
their position; they should not be 
risk-takers. 


On the other hand, they will not be. 


content at the backbone level if they 
have any need to direct an organi- 
zation, if they enjoy taking compli- 
cated decisions, or if they are more 
than modestly ambitious for advance- 
ment upwards. 

What Dr. McMurry emphasizes in 
his personnel counselling to bankers 
is that the human qualities which are 
necessary for a bank’s backbone are 
not the same qualities which a live 
bank will look for in selecting em- 
ployees for the “nerve” level. 

A bank’s executive vice president, 
for example, must be a glutton for 
decision-taking, must get satisfaction 
(not worry) out of directing the 
work of others, and must not become 
nervous when faced with the calcu- 
lated risks inherent in successful 
banking. 

These same qualities would make 
an individual discontented, unsatis- 
fied (and, therefore, unsatisfactory ) 
as a teller—unless the assignment 
were clearly outlined to him as being 
for a short period as a management 
trainee. 

Conversely, the man who is con- 
tented and successful for many years 
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“I know you put a slip in the drawer, 
but $10,000 is NOT petty cash.” 





as a backbone employee will get ul- 
cers, and worse, if he is pushed up- 
wards into a nerve position. For the 
sake of the individual and the busi- 
ness, it is an employment responsi- 
bility to make sure that this type of 
mis-placement does not happen. 


Other Rewards 


Use of modern techniques of per- 
sonnel selection in a bank does not 
mean the development of an iron cur- 
tain between the areas of backbone 
and nerves. Nothing could be more 
undesirable than to couple progress 
with a rigid stratification of this sort. 

The way from top to bottom must 
be kept open, but there should be al- 
ternative ladders to the one labelled 
“Management.” Each man’s path of 
advancement must be decided by his 
makeup as an individual. 

For those whose proper position 
is in the backbone, and upon whom 
a nerve position can only react un- 
favorably, opportunities for advance- 
ment in money and prestige should be 
provided within the backbone itself. 
This can be done by regular in- 
creases in salary for length of serv- 
ice (as with teachers) or by the crea- 
tion of position titles which reflect ex- 
perience without adding a burden of 
unwanted decision-making responsi- 
bility or supervisory authority. 

Most important is that a man or 
woman who is well suited to remain 
in the backbone structure should be 
kept from feeling “at a dead end” if 
he, or she, is not constantly moving 
upward towards management. 

The truth is—and it is the task of 
good top executives to emphasize and 
give substance to this truth—that 


such a person is far more successful 
in life than one who suffers in health 
and disposition because he has been 
mispromoted up the management lad- 
der. 


Pathway to Ulcers 


This is no small problem, for two- 
thirds of today’s business ulcers, it 
has been reckoned by the McMurry 
organization, come from backbone 
individuals being forced by social 
and economic pressures to try to ad- 
vance themselves into nerve positions. 
With proper personnel procedure they 
would not be subjected to such pres- 
sures. 

Indiscriminate application of man- 
agement training to all comers of a 
certain seniority can aggravate this 
problem, by spreading the false be- 
lief that anyone can adapt to man- 
agement responsibility if he will give 
proper time and attention to what is 
taught. 

In such a context, to prove un- 
suitable for higher management re- 
sponsibility is taken as evidence of 
an employee’s “laziness” or “stupid- 
ity.” Where the stupidity truly lies is 
in adopting a training theory which 
fails to take into account the differ- 
ences among human beings. 

“Application of management train- 
ing, without the prior application of 
tested techniques of personnel selec- 
tion, has much to answer for in dam- 
aged institutions and damaged lives,” 
Dr. McMurry has said. “For many 
an individual, what will really fulfill 
his character needs and give him sat- 
isfaction is a continuing position in 
the backbone of an organization. 
Others, equally clearly, belong in the 
nerve structure. 

“Fortunately, there are enough of 
both types of individual to meet the 
needs of proper organization, in 
banking as elsewhere. Since modern 
personnel knowledge has now ad- 
vanced to the point where we can tell 
one type from the other, there is no 
longer any excuse for hurting a per- 
son or a business by forcing back- 
bone human beings into nerve slots 
and vice versa.” 





The Jet Age 

The prediction is made that jet air- 
liners will be commonplace in 1958— 
by that time, also, the two hour taxi 
ride to the airport will take three 
hours. 
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Seven Banks 
Join IBA 
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Seven more banks joined the In- 
dependent Bankers Association dur- 
ing June, it was announced by Ben 
DuBois, secretary. The new members 
are: 


ILLINOIS 

The Steel City National Bank of 
Chicago 

WISCONSIN 

Bank of Elkhart Lake, Elkhart Lake 

Germantown State Bank of German- 
town 

The Glenbeulah State Bank of Glen- 
beulah 

State Bank of Random Lake, Random 
Lake 

The Fidelity Savings Bank of Antigo 

Farmers State Bank of Pound 


‘Teaser’ Ads 
Pay Off for 
S. Dakota Bank 


A promotional campaign based on 
its introduction of imprinted checks 
has paid handsome dividends in new 
business for the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Watertown, South Dakota. 

Planning of the campaign was 
handled entirely within the bank, in 
co-operation with the represenatives 
of the newspaper which carried the 
promotion, the WATERTOWN PUBLIC 
OPINION. 

After nearly three weeks of “tea- 
ser” ads in newspapers, plus radio 
spots and a floodlighted lobby dis- 
play, the bank brought in more than 
2,000 people during the two-day pro- 
motion, opened over 250 new ac- 
counts, and got more than 60 per 
cent of its accounts using person- 
alized checks, according to E. H. 
Paine, bank president. Theme of the 
newspaper ‘teaser’ campaign was 
“What’s new at the modern bank?” 

The series also publicized other 
modernization steps the bank had 
taken in recent years. The bank has 
been completely renovated inside and 
out over the past three years, and 
these innovations were again empha- 
sized with the “new and modern 
theme.” 
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U.S. Residential 
Building Costs 


EASY ESTIMATING CHART 
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BASED ON DOW SERVICE REAL ESTATE 








WHAT IT WOULD COST TO 
REPLACE ANY HOME TODAY! 


This authoritative Estimating Chart* shows how replace- 
ment costs have gone up in the past 20 years—on any house 
that originally cost from $8,000 to $50,000. It reveals, for 
example, that a $10,000 house built in 1946 would cost 
$15,200 to replace today ... that a $20,000 house built in 
1940 would cost $52,000 to rebuild today. 

While this Estimating Chart was designed to help our agents 
show homeowners the importance of insuring to full value— 
we feel that its pocket-size convenience might have some 
value to you. 

Like a copy? There’s no charge or obligation. Just use 
this handy coupon. 


*Based on figures supplied by F. W. Dodge Corporation, nationally known 
source of construction information, for homes built since 1937 originally 
costing between $8,000 and $50,000. 


tee HOME 


Susurence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ¢ AUTOMOBILE « MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 





The Home Insurance Company, Dept. HH 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your handy Estimating Chart. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











City ie Zone ..- State 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Laws Strengthen Authority 
Over Mergers of Banks 


Discretionary powers lost by the 
Pennsylvania Banking Department in 
a recent court case have been restored 
by bills adopted by the state legisla- 
ture and signed into law by Governor 
George M. Leader. 

Enactment of both bills was hailed 
as a victory for independent banking. 
Authority given to the state banking 
department by the legislation is ex- 
pected to slow the rush by metropoli- 
tan banks for branches in neighbor- 
ing counties. 

One of the bills restores to the 
state supervisory agency the right 
to refuse a cross-county branch if it 
believes that the need for such a 
branch has not been demonstrated. 
A companion bill broadens powers 
of the state banking secretary by 
permitting discretionary actions “for 
the protection of the public interest.” 


‘Potent Weapons’ 


Both bills are potent weapons in 
the state secretary’s arsenal of super- 
visory powers. 

The court case prompting the legis- 
lation held that a 1955-1956 law had 
removed from administrative discre- 
tion the consideration of the “need” 
factor in granting charters. The de- 
cision said that merger-branch appli- 
cations which met legal requirements 
must be approved. 

The decision, handed down early 
this year, authorized the merger of 
the Dauphin Deposit Trust Company 
of Harrisburg and the Carlisle Trust 
Company of Carlisle. Robert L. Myers 
Jr., secretary of banking in Pennsyl- 
vania, had disapproved the merger 
and Dauphin Deposit appealed. 

Here are comments made by 
Governor Leader when he signed the 
bill to restore the discretionary brake 
on mergers: 

“This act was necessitated by a re- 
cent decision of the Pennsylvania 
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Supreme Court which held that the 
banking code in its present form 
contained no clear standards to guide 
the secretary of banking in approving 
or disapproving a merger of banking 
institutions on the grounds that a 
branch bank created by such merger 
was injurious to the public interest 
and other banking institutions. 

“The effect of this decision was to 
deprive the Department of Banking 
of any control of branch banks creat- 
ed by mergers and consolidations of 
banking institutions. 


Adds New Sections 


“This act, by adding a new Section 
14 to the banking code, would pre- 
scribe clear standards which must be 
followed by the Department of Bank- 
ing in exercising any power granted 
to it or any board thereof by the 
banking laws of this commonwealth. 

“This act also adds two new sec- 
tions . . . which would give the De- 
partment of Banking broader control 
over mergers and consolidations and 
would enable it, under certain pre- 
scribed circumstances, to disapprove 
such mergers and consolidations 
where they would result in the crea- 
tion of branch banks in communities 
that have no need for such additional 
facilities.” 

In commenting on the “protection 
of public interest” law, the governor 
said: 

“This act amends ... (the banking 
code) . .. in a manner which will 
broaden the supervisory powers of 
the secretary of banking over bank- 
ing institutions and also establish 
reasonable standards to guide the 
department. 

“The code in its present form no- 
where authorizes the secretary of 
banking to take any actions for the 
protection of the public interest. Its 
powers under this law are limited to 


actions which will protect depositors, 
creditors and shareholders of banking 
institutions. 

“This act amends . . . the code by 
adding language thereto providing 
that the department shall exercise 
such general supervision of banking 
institutions as will ‘insure the safe 
and sound conduct of the business of 
such institutions, conserve their as- 
sets, maintain the public confidence 
in such institutions and protect the 
public interest.’ 

“This amendment will grant to the 
department authority to prevent con- 
duct on the part of banking institu- 
tions which, while not necessarily 
harmful to the banking institution 
performing such conduct, is harmful 
to the general public.” 





Banks Attract 
More Savings 


The concerted effort by banks in 
all parts of the country to attract sav- 
ings dollars is meeting with continu- 
ing success, according to an Ameri- 
can Bankers Association study. 

During the first four months of 
this year, all banks have increased 
their savings deposits by $2,130,000,- 
000, compared with the advance in 
shares of savings and loan associa- 
tions aggregating $1,318,000,000, 
and the decline reported by postal 
savings from total deposits of $1,- 
600,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 

The increase in bank savings was 
attributed to more competitive inter- 
est rates being paid to savings de- 
positors and to the active promotion 
of savings by the banks participating 
in the national campaign, “The Bank 
Is the Saver’s Best Friend.” 
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FOR SMALL BUSINESS 





Group Presses for Tax Relief 


What’s happened to the promises of 
tax relief for small business made by 
administration leaders before the elec- 
tion last fall? 

The answer, in a word, is 
“Nothing.” There is a continuing ef- 
fort by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, however, to prod 
the administration into action. 

Complaints about the administra- 
tion’s failure to deliver on its promises 
of tax help for small business are find- 
ing their way into the Congressional 
Record. 

C. W. Harder, president of the 
NFIB, has written President Eisen- 
hower urging him to make good on 
his promise to ease the tax burden on 
small business. This letter was read 
into the Congressional Record by Rep- 
resentative James Roosevelt of Califor- 
nia. Here is the text: 

Dear Mr. President: We’re calling 
on you to make good, this year, the 
promise of tax reduction which you 
made of your own free will last fall. 

Let’s look at the facts: 


Background Cited 


@ First, on May 31, 1956, you ap- 
pointed a Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business to study the needs and recom- 
mend constructive federal programs 
for independent businessmen. Our 
members heartily approved your ac- 
tion because it was in line with fed- 
eration membership vote and our ef- 
forts for more than five years. 

@ Second, at invitation of Dr. 
Arthur Burns, then committee chair- 
man, our vice president, Mr. George 
J. Burger, conferred with committee 
members at Washington, D.C., July 
5. Mr. Burger made suggestions for 
action to improve the independent 
business picture just as we received 
them by ballot vote from our independ- 
ent business and professional man 
membership which is 100,000 strong. 

@ Third, your committee on Au- 
gust 7 reported 14 recommendations, 
many of which were right in line with 
our suggestions. Among these the first 
was: 
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“With regard to federal taxes, the 
committee recognizes the recent im- 
provement in the budgetary outlook 
and, in the event the budgetary out- 
look remains favorable, recommends 
that the taxes imposed on business 
corporations be modified by reducing 


the tax rate from 30 per cent to 20 per 
cent of income up to $25,000.” 

@ Fourth, in your acceptance 
speech at the Cow Palace at San Fran- 
cisco, you indicated hearty endorse- 
ment of this 14-point program—not 
only of this or that point alone, but of 








...our incentive program 
looked pretty old-fashioned... 











...when we found how high powered 


and successful it could be with the 
help of Pat Kileen and La Salle National! 


With a completely revamped and expertly instituted incen- 
tive program, we not only lowered our staff turnover, but 
enjoyed results beyond our expectations. 
This is another typical comment from a banker who has 
used the vast range of experience and skill La Salle Nationa] 
offers as a service in the design and maintenance of success» 
ful, profitable incentive programs. 
Call PAT KILEEN at STate 2-5200. Let him 
give you a complete and detailed picture of how 
La Salle National can improve your employee 
incentive program profitably! 
And while you’re at it, ask how complete La Salle National 
service can benefit every facet of your operations. 


Business Development - Employee Training - Credit Service 
Advertising and Promotion - Systems and Methods 





vA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


GLa {FIELD BUILDING 
1 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 
; STate 2-5200 


hP—ENATIONAL BANK! 


Complete Trust Service 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, recently used the 
magic name of Paris, France, to draw attention to its Savings 
Department. Twelve hundred Chicagoans were astonished to 
find in their morning mail a genuine Parisian postcard, re- 
plete with colorful scenes of the bridges over la Seine—and 
postmarked in Gay Paree. The American Express Company, 
whose Travelers Cheques are mentioned in the message on 

















they were sent to the bank, imprinted with the “Hi Folks!” 
message, hand addressed, and returned to American Ex- 
press’ Paris office for mailing to La Salle prospects. The 
message, the same on all the cards, had many recipients 
scouring their Christmas card lists in search of an Alice and 
Joe “who'd be sending us a card from Paris.” 





all 14 points. 

Mr. President, we polled our mem- 
bers on many of these 14 points. We 
can tell you their freely expressed, per- 
sonally signed, individual opinions, 
which were forwarded by them to their 
congressmen, were practically unani- 
mous in favor of these points, par- 
ticularly so on that referring to tax 
reductions. 

More than this, our nationwide field 
force covering the congressional dis- 
tricts of the nation personally contact- 
ed up to 1,000 business and profession- 
al people each day during the fall. In 
the course of these visits they in- 
formed one and all of the promises 
made by both parties and by you. 
Again they found practically unani- 
mous approval of the 14 points you 
espoused. 

But in face of all this enthusiasm 
and hope which your committee’s pro- 
gram and your promise helped en- 
gender, we and our members now read 
reports which indicate you are back- 
ing away from tax cuts this year be- 
cause of spending necessitated in great 
part by heightened international ten- 
sions. 

Frankly, Mr. President, we can tell 
you by virtue of our intimate contacts 
with independents just how their feel- 
ing is running, ahd it’s running this 
way: 

Right at this moment they, and 
other independents we have contacted, 
feel strongly that if it is possible for 
the administration and Congress to 
find the extra billions which you think 
are necessary for domestic and foreign 
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programs without upsetting the budg- 
et, then it should be equally possible 
for the administration and Congress 
to find the relatively small 400 mil- 
lion dollars or so which your own 
cabinet committee estimates this tax 
reduction would cost, without upset- 
ting the budget. 


‘First Things First’ 


Certainly we’re not asking, nor are 
our members asking, you or the Con- 
gress to do anything to weaken our 
nation or to cancel out humanitarian 
programs. All we are asking is that 
you do first things first. 

In your May 31 letter to Dr. Burns 
you hit the nail on the head when you 
wrote of the “important contributions 
made by small-business concerns to 
the progressive spirit and vitality of 
the American economy.” 

What we’re asking is nothing more, 
and nothing less, than that you do 
something concrete this year to help 
ease the tax squeeze on independents’ 
jugulars so that they may more freely 
flex their muscles in the job of build- 
ing a greater and greater country by 
increased contributions to this pro- 
gressive spirit and vitality—to the end 
that our nation may be more easily 
able to bear the burdens it has under- 
taken, and will undertake, at home and 
abroad. 

One final note: For years candidates 
for office have made great promises of 
worthy programs for independents. 
But each time a new crisis has arisen 
to make fulfillment fall far short, and 
independents have had to content 
themselves with a few crumbs brushed 


off the table, compared to the feasts 
set up for giant concerns, farmers, 
labor, foreign governments, and 
others. Even on the most deeply etched 
faith this treatment is bound to exert 
some erosive action. 

So, Mr. President, your opportunity 
is great—to strengthen the independ- 
ent enterprise foundations of our na- 
tion, and to rebuild stronger than ever 
the faith of independents in the politi- 
cal institutions of our country. 

We ask you again: make good, this 
year, the promise of tax reduction 
which you made of your own free will 
last fall. 





Minneapolis 
Independents 
Elect Officers 


John S. Cadwell, vice president of 
the Community State Bank of Bloom- 
ington, Minnesota, has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Inde- 
pendent Community Bankers Associa- 
tion. He replaced Allan R. Burrill, 
former president of the Citizens State 
Bank of St. Louis Park, who held 
the association presidency only a 
short time because he disposed of his 
interest in the bank. 

Other association officers are Ches- 
ter R. Eggen, vice president and 
comptroller of the Richfield State 
Bank, named association vice presi- 
dent, and Frank R. Pecchia, assistant 
cashier of the Thirteenth Avenue 
State Bank of Minneapolis, secretary. 
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Pennsylvania 
Adds 24 to 
50-Year Club 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion has inducted 24 more men into 
its 50- Year Club. They are: 

Ellwood K. Acker, vice president, 
Central-Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia; W. C. Beitzel, president, 
The York County National Bank, 
York; John A. Boyer, cashier, Lykens 
Valley Bank, Elizabethville; J. Frank 
Briner, president, Farmers Trust Co., 
Carlisle; Harold A. Brown, president, 
West Branch Bank & Trust Co., Wil- 
liamsport; George A. Dutton, (re- 
tired) assistant treasurer, Fidelity 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 

A. W. Evans, executive vice presi- 
dent, The American National Bank, 
Ebensburg; F. Lester Fry, director, 
First Seneca Bank: & Trust Co., Oil 
City; Paul C. Hassler, vice president, 
cashier and trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank, Grove City; John W. 
Hohman, executive vice president, 
The First National Bank of Hazle- 
ton; H. A. Hummel, president, Swine- 
ford National Bank, Middleburg; 
Harry R. Julius, vice president and 
trust officer, The York National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


C. Ernest Keys, vice president and 
secretary, Capital Bank & Trust Co., 
Harrisburg; Robert R. Loban, vice 
president and trust officer, Central 
Trust Co., Harrisburg; Matthew J. 
Muldowney, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, McAdoo; L. Lester 
Pyle, (retired) assistant vice presi- 
dent, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.; 
Charles D. Rohn, teller, The Second 
National Bank of Nazareth; Newell 
W. Rossman, assistant cashier, The 
Second National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre. 

B. C. Rydzewski, cashier, The Glen 
Lyon National Bank; Charles P. 
Schaeffer, member of the advisory 
committee of the Womelsdorf Office, 
Peoples Trust Co., Wyomissing; 
Howard W. Sheldon, vice president, 
Montgomery Norristown Bank & Trust 
Co.; Harry S, Smeltzer, president, 
Keystone Trust Co,, Hatrisburg; and 
John G. St. Clair, vice president, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Farmers Bank 
& Trust Co., Indiana. 
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Two Flint Banks Complete Merger 


Two institutions which have made 
major contributions to the industrial 
growth and development of Flint, 
Michigan, over many decades have 
merged to become the Genesee Mer- 
chants Bank & Trust Co. 

Merger of the 85-year-old Genesee 
County Savings Bank and the Mer- 
chants and Mechanics Bank, founded 
in 1927, created the fifth largest 
state chartered banking institution in 
Michigan. The new bank has capital 
and surplus in excess of $6 million. 


It numbers approximately 56,000 
savings accounts, 26,000 commercial 
accounts, has some 900 stockholders 
and more than 300 employees work- 
ing at 16 offices in the Flint area. 
Gyles E. Merrill, president of the 
former Genesee Bank, heads the new 
institution while Harlow H. Curtice, 
president of General Motors, is chair- 
man of the board of directors. Lloyd 
H. Drake, former president of the 
M & M Bank, was elected general vice 
president of the new institution. 
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new headquarters for America’s financial design center... 


creative laboratory 








Every office and departmentis actually a “display room" 
From drafting room to conference room . . . wherever you go, you'll discover 
stimulating ideas for your building project. New construction methods, new 
trends in office layout and interior decoration. And to complete the picture we’ve 
created a separate Display Department. In this huge sample arena, you’ll see 
furniture exhibits and examples of almost every material that can be used in 
visible portions of construction—marble, plastics, bricks, rare woods, metals, 
fabrics, other decorative materials, hardware and special financial equipment. 
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The main entrance lobby 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation’s new head- 
quarters grew out of a revolutionary concept in build- 
ing design. 62,000 square feet planned to operate at 
peak efficiency . . . yet function as a gigantic showroom 
at the same time. Because of this remarkable set-up, 
you can see all types of the most modern building 
, materials and interior furnishings in actual use. Take 
the office areas for example. Each one is different in 
layout and decor, showing you a wide variety of 
furniture, carpeting, draperies, wall coverings and 30 
different types of lighting fixtures. And throughout 
the building are further examples of the latest de- 
velopments in everything from floor surfaces to acous- 
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Purchasing Department 


of ideas for your new quarters 


Worth a visit ... Designed to show you all the latest in materials and furnishings! 
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Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Cor, 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos « Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 342 Madison Avenue 


hiso CREATORS OF OUTSTANDING OFFICE BUILDINGS 
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Estimating Department 















tical ceiling tiles. Hundreds of ideas for your new 
offices that you can investigate in actual operation 
... before you invest. You'll also gain valuable insight 
into the latest thinking in new quarters design by watch- 
ing the world’s largest organization of financial build- 
ing specialists at work. Designers, operations analysts, 
engineers, equipment and construction experts who 
combine their talents on every project. Visit our new 
headquarters in St. Louis soon. See for yourself how 
our unique facilities, planning methods and exper- 
ience (over 3,200 completed projects) can be vital 
factors in assuring the success of your new quarters. 
No obligation, of course. 
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THE EDITOR 


The editor was born and brought up 
in Wisconsin, and lived there most of 
his life, so welcomed the opportunity 
to work there several days this sum- 
mer. In traveling about Wisconsin, we 
once again were impressed with the 
green beauty of its countryside and 
the variety of its terrain. Also, we’re 
chagrined to say, we were reminded 
how little we had seen of the state in 
which we spent 35 years. 


# ok x 


We called on 25 banks, discussing independent bank- 
ing, the Independent Bankers Association and our maga- 
zine with the officers of small banks. This process is 
known as clambering down from the alleged ivory 
tower occupied by editors and getting out and talking 
to the people. It’s always a good idea and an enlightening 
experience. 





MR. BELL 


* oe * 


During the Wisconsin legislative session recently ad- 
journed, branch banking was a hot issue. Armed with 
a poll result showing that 84 per cent of the bankers in 
the state wanted the branch banking ban to continue, the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association waged a vigorous fight 
against repeated efforts to pass legislation which would 
have opened the door to branching in Wisconsin. On the 
front line was the WBA’s Legislative Committee, of which 
Carl Taylor, president of the Waukesha State Bank, is 


chairman. 
* ok 


One bill sponsored by advocates of branch 
banking was squelched seven times in the legisla- 
ture, with vigorous lobbying efforts of WBA repre- 
sentatives playing an important role in each de- 
cision. We salute the WBA for a job well done for 
independent banking. 


* kK * 


Despite the job well done by the WBA in Wisconsin, 
some bankers we talked to were highly critical. There 
was one who persisted in punching an adding machine 
while talking to me, a routine guaranteed to unsettle any 
caller. In reference to the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, this banker said, contemptuously, “If your outfit 
can’t do a better job for the small bank than the state 
association, you'd better not start.” 

We weren’t sure we got the drift, so inquired, “Weren't 
you satisfied with the state association’s work during this 
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By HOWARD BELL 


session of the legislature?” Came the reply, “They didn’t 
do a darn thing!” Obviously, someone should pass the 
word to this man. We tried, but had little luck. 


#*  % 


Perhaps the most surprising encounter was with the 
operator of two small banks who said the WBA should 
have remained neutral in the branch battle, despite the 
referendum result in which 84 per cent of association 
membership instructed WBA officers to oppose any 
change in the prohibition on branch banking. No organi- 
zation can long endure unless it is responsive to the 
wishes of those it serves. Banks included. 


* Kk * 


And while the branch vs. no branch fight rages, the 
Wisconsin Bankshares Corporation is picking up the 
marbles. This is the holding company which operates 
the 13-outlet First Wisconsin National Bank in Milwaukee 
and others in Madison, Fond du Lac, Eau Claire and 
Oshkosh. Last time we checked, the First Wisconsin 
National Bank controlled more than 48 per cent of the 
deposits in Milwaukee County. With upcoming new Wis- 
consin Bankshares units in three Milwaukee area shop- 
ping centers, this holding company operation likely will 
get an even larger percentage of deposits. A perfect illus- 
tration of why it is necessary to plug the holding com- 
pany loophole on the state level. 


* kK * 


In traveling about the country calling on banks, 
I am encouraged by the fact it is so easy to see a 
bank president. Among small banks, it’s the ex- 
ception, rather than the rule, to be asked for 
identification and business before being directed 
to the president. Obviously, bankers are prac- 
ticing, as well as preaching, the modern concept of 
a bank officer’s accessibility. 

I admired the attitude of one bank president 
whose desk is right next to a low railing in a busy 
lobby. “I talk to more drunks and crackpots this 
way than I would otherwise,” he smiled, “but it’s 
worth it. My customers know they can see me at 
any time.” 


*  * 


How’s your bank doing on collections these days? If 
you've noticed that it’s getting tougher to collect an over- 
due buck, then your experience is typical. The American 
Collectors Association has reported that Americans had 
more trouble paying their bills in June than in earlier 
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months of 1957. The dip was attributed to over-buying, 
adverse weather conditions, including floods in some 
areas, and unemployment. 

We saw a film on the subject of collections the other 
day. It was a propaganda bit designed to convince the 
viewers that it is the best part of wisdom to have a col- 
lection agency go after overdue bills. The credit man who 
talked before the showing said that the collection business 
is much more genteel now than in former years. 

Time was, he said, when a collection agency car 
rolling up to one’s door was painted the brightest red. 
The name of the agency was painted on the car in big 
letters and in the back seat of the open job sat a man with 
a bass drum. As soon as the collector started for the door, 
the bass drummer went to work, so all the neighbors 
would be sure to know what was going on. 

The movie and story gave us such a chill that we went 
right out and cleaned up three bills. 


* 


Have you heard about the new simplified income tax 
form that is being considered? It has only four lines: 
1. What did you make last year? 2. What were your ex- 
penses? 3. How much did you have left? 4. SEND IT IN! 


* Kk * 

We often wonder whether business leaders, including 
bankers, are as optimistic in private about the nation’s 
economy as their public statements would indicate. Maybe 
the sight of our face inspires gloom, for bankers we talk to 
often express unease about economic prospects. 

On the other hand, an ABA release we have just re- 
ceived says that “bankers across the country are unusual- 
ly optimistic about the prospects for general business 
conditions during the second half of 1957.” We have no 
way of knowing whether any of the bankers polled were 
among those we’ve talked to. 

There seems to be general agreement that op- 
timism is a necessary ingredient in our economy. 
Without it, pundits say, people would stop buying 
and everything would slow up. But we have now 
in the land what strikes us as a bandwagon type of 
optimism and no one wants to miss the band- 
wagon, it seems. 

It takes courage to dissent and break step with 
the majority, but we’d have more faith in the 
public, optimistic pronouncements by the majority 
if there were included some downright pessimistic 
comments, too. Would reassure us about the cur- 
rent status—and practice—of independent think- 
ing. 


* ok * 


Also furnished us by the efficient ABA News Bureau 
was the text of a talk given by Sam M. Fleming, president 
of the Third National Bank in Nashville, Tennessee, to 
the 55th annual AIB convention in Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. Fleming is president of the ABA’s National Bank 
Division. 

We liked the way he launched his speech, in this fash- 
ion: When Abraham Linclon was leaving his home in 
Springfield, Illinois, to be inaugurated as the 16th Presi- 
dent of the United States, the clouds of Civil War were 
overhanging the country. His train was about to pull out of 
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the station and he was standing on the back platform 
talking with a group of close friends. One asked him to 
leave with them a final thought. 

After a few minutes reflection, he told them of an 
eastern monarch who was searching for a single phase 
that would cover any situation. The monarch called in 
his wise men and advisers from every corner of the 
kingdom, but no one could supply the answer until 
finally an old wrinkled philosopher found the solution in 
one encompassing statement. It was, “And this, too, shall 
pass away.” There’s no arguing with that one. 


* x 


We believe this item confirms our opinion of the pre- 
cocity of today’s youngsters. Read in THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL that a youthful Californian arrived at the Boy 
Scout Jamboree in Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, with this 
prime trading bait: autographed photos of Jayne Mans- 
field. 


* kk * 


It’s a healthy thing for banking when a man in it “lays 
it on the line” to his fellow bankers. We’re referring to 
remarks on savings and loan competition by George 
M. Miller, assistant vice president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, in a talk to the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association. He said: 

“The federal government will not solve this dilemma 
for the banking fraternity because bankers are neither 
popular with the rank and file of voters as savings and 
loan men are, nor are we as politically astute. 

“Banks normally do not make important political 
contributions—we are rarely in touch with our repre- 
sentatives and perhaps of greatest significance, we do not 
have state and federal representatives on our boards of 
directors. Hence, the government is not going to interest 
itself in solving the banker’s problems for him.” 

We believe Mr. Miller’s appraisal is realistic and 
correct. Bankers, regardless of party, are the 
“outs” when it comes to political influence. It will 
take years of diligent work to correct this. 


ok % 

Ingenuity, it’s wonderful. In Chicago, a tavern operator 
who missed the “clank” of coins on the floor after he 
made a deposit in the night depository, looked inside with 
a flashlight. He discovered some thief had taped a card- 
board box on the side of the slot. The box contained the 
tavernkeeper’s deposit, and others. Police are looking for 


a thief with a sly IQ. 


* kK * 

Here’s a bit of whimsy, Shaggy Dog Division, 
about the three hermits who lived in a cave. All 
day long they stared at the walls, never speaking. 
One day a dog ran past the entrance. 

Six months later one hermit mumbled, “That 
was a cute brown dog.” Two years later another 
hermit said, “That wasn’t a brown dog, it was 
white.” 

About a year later, the third hermit got up and 
stalked toward the entrance to the cave. “ If we’re 
going to have this constant bickering,” he said, 
“Pm leaving.” Same here. Back next month. 
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BANK PRESIDENT SAYS: 








Merger Trend Is Killing’ 
Best in Bank Leadership 


By (. €. Brockway 


President, First National Bank of Sharon, Pennsylvania 


Every person interested in banking 
certainly has been interested, during 
the past two years, in the number of 
bank mergers and the establishment 
of branches of banks that have been 
taking place. 

Every advocate of bank mergers 
and establishing branches says that it 
is being done in the name of effi- 
ciency; that the bank can render a 
better service to the community it is 
serving if it can make larger loans to 
the growing business concerns in 
their communities; and that banking 
should be taken to the people in their 
neighborhood communities just as 
the corner grocery store serves the 
residential neighborhood, as though 
cashing checks and taking deposits is 
the same thing as selling frozen foods. 

Very little, if anything, is said 
about maintaining the American way 
of life. Most of us have very little 
idea of what we mean when we speak 
of the American way of life. The 
American way of life from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint (and that is only a 
part of the American way of life), I 
believe, is the right that every in- 
dividual has to develop his or her 
ability to the very utmost alongside 
every other American who wants to 
go into the same activity in the name 
of free competitive enterprise. 


Leadership Wanes 


Does the merging of banks carry 
out this philosophy? 

Let us look at some of the facts that 
I have found in delving into this pic- 
ture. 

The merging of banks and the 
establishment of branches is killing 
bank leadership. 

In 1954, out of the first 325 banks 
that were in existence in 1953, 25 
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About the Author... 


In addition to being a bank 
president, Mr. Brockway is a 
practicing attorney, the senior 
partner in the law firm of Brock- 

oak way, Brockway 
and Acker. He 
was graduated 
from Bucknell 
University and 
has been pres- 
ident of the 
First National 
in Sharon since 
1933. Outside 
activities in- 
clude membership in civic and 
legal groups. Recently he was ap- 
pointed to the Labor Committee 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. He has given a num- 
ber of talks proposing that equity 
capital of corporations be placed 
on the payroll with men. 


MR. BROCKWAY 





of those banks merged with others 
so that in 1954, instead of having 325 
bank presidents, we had, for the same 
banks, only 300 bank presidents. 

Twenty-five bank presidents who 
had carried the final responsibility in 
their banks in 1953 were now holding 
a secondary position in the merged 
banks. They were not the men who 
carried the final responsibility. 

Twenty-five communities which in 
1953 had looked for first line leader- 
ship to 25 bank presidents, recog- 
nized the cold fact that those men now 
occupied secondary positions, and the 
25 former bank presidents sense how 
they are now regarded. 

But still worse is that in 1952, 53 
and 54, and the first six months of 


1955, 420 smaller banks merged with 
other banks. Four hundred twenty 
bank presidents, to whom those 420 
communities had looked for construc- 
tive leadership, now had become vice 
presidents, chairmen of advisory com- 
mittees, or were merely branch man- 
agers. 

But there is still more killing of 
American leadership in this kind of 
program. 


Advancement Halted 


In those 445 banks that passed out 
of existence as separate, independent 
banks in the three and one-half years 
cited above, there were also 445 vice 
presidents who knew, before the 
mergers took place, that they had a 
reasonable expectation of moving in- 
to the president’s position upon his 
retirement or death. That opportun- 
ity forever passed out of their sight 
upon the merging of their banks with 
another. Instead of being number 
two men, they automatically had be- 
come number four on the list. 

Rapid ‘Kill’ 

Is there any better, or faster, way 
of killing bank leadership? Over the 
country at large, that means we killed 
prospective leaders at the rate of three 
and one-tenth percent in three and 
one-half years. Is it any wonder that 
the banking profession is crying for 
leadership! How long can American 
banking expect to kill that much lead- 
ership and survive? Those who at- 
tend Ratgers, the American Institute 





(Editor’s Note: This article on a 
current banking problem is one of a 
series Mr. Brockway prepared origi- 
nally for Eastern Banker). 
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of Banking, and other schools, know 
what is taking place. 

But that is not all. 

Approximately 2,500 bank direc- 
tors who had been looked upon, be- 
cause of their bank directorships, as 
leaders in 445 communities, no long- 
er are bank directors, passing upon 
the merits of the loan applications be- 
fore them, and finally acting upon 
them. No! They have ceased to carry 
that responsibility. They are now 
members, if they are retained at all, 
of an ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
who are now going to advise the 
board of directors downtown, or in 
a distant city. 


There’s More 


Another two and one-half to three 
percent of those who had been looked 
upon as leaders in their respective 
communities no longer carry the final 
duty as bank directors. 


But that is not all in this game of 
killing leadership! 


The heads of 445 bookkeeping de- 
partments sank back into secondary 
positions; the heads of 445 other de- 
partments (depending upon the size 
of the bank) to the extent of two, 
three, four or more, took secondary 
positions, and are now wondering 
how long they will last. 


‘Merger Mularkey’ 


Yes, at the time of the announce- 
ment of every merger, it is stated that 
all employes will be retained. It is 
not a question of retention of em- 
ployes that counts. The real question 
is: How long can we kill the ambi- 
tions of alive and up and coming 
young bank leaders when we cut off 
one-half of the opportunities? Some, 
of course, will stay with the merged 
bank from the sheer force of eco- 
nomic reasons, but they remain as 
frustrated individuals. 

Bank mergers may be efficient from 
a monetary viewpoint (which I 
doubt); they certainly do not pay 
dividends in building up a bank lead- 
ership that America may need one of 
these days. 





‘Be Prepared’ 

Woman driver overheard: “I al- 
ways drive with the emergency brake 
on ... when an emergency happens 
I’m ready.” 
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“Nice to see you again, Mr. Fairchild. Did you enjoy your stay in Las Vegas?” 














materials needed in our business, we 
like to know how they are made and 
who makes them. We like to see the 
equipment utilized by our supplier 
and observe it in operation. We like 
to make the acquaintance of the 
operating group upon whom we are 
to depend for service. We like to 
brief ourselves on the financial stand- 
ing and business philosophy of the 
companies that serve us. 


Despite the fact that sales represen- 
tatives as a rule do a good job when 
it comes to reflecting the character 
of their respective organizations, we 
believe that buyers who take the 
time to visit their suppliers feel a 
little more at ease after having seen 
their items made and after having 
had an opportunity to observe and 
talk with those who make them. Our 
representatives do a good job when 
they tell the DeLuxe story, but never- 
theless we do not think itis fully told 





KNOW YOUR SUPPLIER 
When we spend a lot of money for 


until our customers visit our plants. 
Perhaps this was not too important 
in the so-called “good old days,” 
when checks were ordered once a 
year and when delivery time was 
flexible. Today it is important be- 
cause dependable service is keyed to 
bank operations, and as time goes 
on and we reach the point where all 
checks must be imprinted in order 
for banks to process them, all buyers 
should be sure that their suppliers 
have the tools and manpower to 
maintain the steady flow of daily 
deliveries. 

Price, of course, will always be an 
important factor when deciding on 
a supplier. Friendship, too, will con- 
tinue to be a strong influence. But 
when the chips are down and when 
service counts, the one thing that 
will mean more to the buyer is first- 
hand knowledge that his supplier 
has what it takes in capacity, in 
know-how, in stability. 











Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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NOW 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
PAY YOU HIGHER INTEREST 


FASTER! 


If you’ve always bought U.S. Savings Bonds for their rock-ribbed safety, their guaranteed 


return, the way they make saving easier—you’ve got one more reason now! 


Every Series E United States Savings Bond you've bought since February 1, 1957 pays you a 
new, higher interest—3¥%4% when held to maturity! It reaches maturity faster—in only 8 
years and 11 months, And redemption values are higher, too, especially in the earlier years. 


About your older Bonds? Easy. Just hold onto them. As you know, the rate of interest 
a Savings Bond pays increases with each year you own it, until maturity. Therefore, the 
best idea is to buy the new—and hold the old! 


The main thing about E Bonds, of course, is their complete safety. Principal and 
interest are fully guaranteed. They are loss-proof, fire-proof, theft-proof—because the 
Treasury will replace them without charge in case of mishap. Your Savings Bonds are as 


solid as a rock—backed by the full faith and credit of the United States. 


Maybe you already know about Savings Bonds—as one of the 40 million Americans who 
own them today, or as one of the other millions who have used Bond savings to help pay 
for new homes, cars, or college educations, or to make retirement financially easier. If so, 
this is familiar territory to you—you know there’s no better way to save. 


But if you’re new to the game, find out about Savings Bonds and what they can do for 
your future. Ask your banker, or check with your employer about the automatic Payroll 
Savings Plan that makes saving painless and easy. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS 
BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazne Publishers of Ameria. 
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11th of a Series... 


Colorado IBA Director Got 


Indoctrination Early 


Experiences a man has early in his 
business life often play a significant 
part in shaping his career. 

So it was with John C. (for Clark) 
Ellis, president of The Moffat County 
State Bank of Craig, Colorado, a 
thriving institution in a county seat 
community of 3800. 

Mr. Ellis, a staunch believer that 
independent banking can best serve 
the needs of any community, achieved 
that conviction shortly after he en- 
tered banking in 1927. He pays tri- 
bute to a former supervisor, R. H. 
Calverly, as a man who did much 
both to teach him the rudiments of 
banking and the important role of 
independent banking. 


Variety of Duties 


Mr. Calverly was cashier of the 
First National Bank in Stratton, Col- 
orado, when Mr. Ellis began work 
there 30 years ago as “a bookkeeper, 
janitor and anything else that had 
to be done.” 

Mr. Ellis terms Mr. Calverly “pro- 
bably the most ardent believer in 
independent banking I’ve ever known” 
and adds, simply, “That’s where it 
got into my blood.” 

Mr. Ellis stayed with the Stratton 
bank for four years, until 1931, when 
he accepted a position as assistant 
cashier in the newly-organized Bank 
of Burlington, Colorado. He moved 
up to cashier in 1938 and remained 
in that post until 1943, when he 
entered the Navy. 

The Navy duty lasted 26 months, 
most of it aboard a minesweeper in 


the Pacific. 
To Craig in 1947 


When he returned to civilian life 
in 1946, Mr. Ellis sold the interest he 
had acquired in the Burlington bank 
and went with the Moffat County 
Bank as vice president. He became 
executive vice president in 1947 and 
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president in 1949. 

The bank has shown a steady 
growth since Mr. Ellis joined it. 
When he started in 1947, resources 
totaled $1.9 million; now they top 
$5 million. Sheep and cattle raising 
are the economic mainstays of Craig, 
with support from wheat farming, 
oil, coal and uranium mining. 


Now in his second year as IBA 
director in Colorado, Mr. Ellis has 
been active for many years in the 
Colorado Bankers Association and 
served as CBA president in 1954- 
1955. 

Mr. Ellis and his wife, the former 
Julia Curtin of Boulder, have two 
children: Paul, 16 and Sarah Ann, 10. 





JOHN C. ELLIS OF CRAIG, COLORADO 
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Farm Debt Equals Cash Assets 


For the first time in more than 
10 years, farmers’ aggregate debts are 
on a par with their cash assets, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Both totals are at new high levels, 
but debts have shown the greater 
rate of growth of the two in recent 
years, in common with the trend in 
the rest of the economy. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that farmers owed an aggregate 
of $20.7 billions at the beginning of 
this year in mortgage and non-real 
estate debt, including Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans. 

At that time, their combined hold- 
ings of currency, bank deposits 
(checking and savings), U.S. Savings 
Bonds, and investments in coopera- 
tives added up to an estimated $20.4 
billions. 


Some Past Comparisons 


Thus, when 1957 got underway, 
farmers had about 99 cents in cash 


for every dollar of debt. Relationships 
this low have not been seen since the 
early Forties. 

Back in 1950, for example, farmers 
had more than $1.40 in cash or its 
equivalent for every dollar they owed. 

The proportion was even higher at 
the end of World War II, reflecting 
wartime prosperity which enabled 
farmers to save more than ever be- 
fore during the period and at the 
same time to reduce their debts to 
the lowest levels in years. 

However, the present relationship 
between financial assets and debts is 
still far better than it was in 1940, 
when farmers in the aggregate had 
only 50 cents in cash or its equivalent 
for every dollar they owed. 


Other Assets 


Furthermore, other savings and as- 
sets in agriculture have increased 
greatly in recent years. Right now, 
for instance, three out of every four 
farm families own life insurance. 
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“When will I see you again? My mother runs out of cash by Friday.’ 


Then, too, total agricultural assets, 
including the farm plant, are esti- 
mated at $176 billions as of the first 
of this year, up some $40 billions 
since 1950 and more than three times 
the 1940 total. 

Since the beginning of 1950, total 
farm debt has increased by some- 
what over $8 billions, or close to two- 
thirds, about equally divided between 
mortgage borrowings and non-real 
estate loans. 

The rate of growth here is sub- 
stantially lower than has occurred in 
the non-farm debt field, as evidenced 
by the trend in consumer credit and 
mortgage debt on one-to-four family 
nonfarm homes, both of which have 
more than doubled in the period. 


Debt Expansion Factors 


Much of the increased borrowing 
in agriculture in recent years reflects 
the great changes that have been oc- 
curring on the farm scene, particu- 
larly the expansion in the size of 
farms to take advantage of improved 
production methods and increased 
investment in mechanization and 
other improved farming techniques. 

Total farm mortgage debt is now 
estimated at just under $10 billions 
up some $4 billions from the begin- 
ning of 1950. 


The following table gives the trend 
of farm financial assets and debts (in 
billions of dollars), and the relation- 
ship between the two, for selected 
years from the beginning of 1940 to 
date: 


Assets per 

Financial Total Dollar of 
Year Assets Debts(a) Debts 
1940 $ 5.0 $10.0 $ .50 
1945 14.1 8.3 1.70 


1950 17.8 12.5 1.42 
1952 18.8 14.5 1.30 


1954, 19.4 17.1 1.13 
1955 19.8 17.7 1.12 
1956 20.2 18.8 1.07 
1957(e) 20.4 20.7 99 


(a) Includes loans held and guaranteed by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


(e) Estimated. 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Chicago, Illinois— Robert W. 
Williams has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of 
La Salle National 
Bank, it was an- 
nounced by Har- 
old Meidell, pres- 
ident. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who joined 
the bank in 1948, 
had been assist- 
ant advertising 
manager for sev- 
eral years. He was recently elected 
treasurer of the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers Association, and has been 
an active member in several local and 
national advertising groups, including 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 





MR. WILLIAMS 


San Diego, California—Robert 
K. Castetter, associate professor of 
business management at San Diego 
State College, has been appointed a 
trust representative of the San Diego 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

A native of Martinsville, Indiana, 
Mr. Castetter was graduated from 
Indiana University school of law and 
from Washington - Jefferson Univer- 
sity. He will continue on the faculty 
of San Diego State. 


Huron, South Dakota—Charles 
E. Barkl, chairman of the board of 
the Farmers & Merchants Bank, has 
been given a distinguished service 
award by the University of South 
Dakota. Mr. Barkl, who attended the 
university in 1892 and 1893, has 
established a trust fund for music 
scholarships in memory of his son, 
the late Ronald Oakley Barkl. The 
trust fund yields $1,000 a year for 
scholarships. 
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Eldon, lowa—The First National 
Bank here has completed remodeling 
of its quarters. A new front was in- 
stalled on the building, and new 
fixtures and equipment purchased. 
Robert Weidenbach, who came to the 
bank as acting manager and cashier 
in 1941, is president. 

William Bradley of Centerville, 
Iowa, founded the bank in 1888. Ori- 
ginally the institution was named 
the Bradley Bank of Eldon, with the 
present name being adopted in 1900. 


Independence, Missouri — 
Lloyd Uptegrove has been elected an 
assistant cashier of the First Nation- 
al Bank, it was announced by James 
Nicol, executive vice president. Mr. 
Uptegrove joined First National as a 
teller in 1954. 


Escanaba, Michigan—After 50 
years service at the Escanaba Nation- 
al Bank, William J. Schmit has re- 
tired as executive vice president. 

When he started with the bank 
June 15, 1907, his duties included 
those of stenographer, transit clerk, 
messenger and janitor. Mr. Schmit 
progressed with the bank, being 
named assistant cashier in 1920, cash- 
ier in 1927 and executive vice presi- 
dent in 1951. He will continue as a 
member of the board of directors. 


Bell Gardens, California— 
Completion of 10 years of banking 
service to this community has been 
observed by the Golden State Bank, 
it was announced by W. G. Ross, 
president. 

Originally established as the Bell 
Gardens Bank in 1947, the name of 
the bank was changed to Golden State 
in 1952. Resources of the locally- 





owned independent banking institu- 
tion are in excess of $11 million. 


Norton, Kansas—By converting 
the semi-annual cash dividend to a 
stock dividend, directors of the First 
State Bank raised the bank’s capital 
stock from $75,000 to $100,000. At 
the same time, the surplus account 
was increased from $75,000 to $100, 
000, bringing combined capital and 
surplus to $200,000. In making this 
announcement, W. W. Rouse, presi- 
dent, said the move “corresponds with 
our expanding resources and antici- 
pates further growth.” 


a 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—Otis 


R. Preston, 57, who retired as vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis April 1, 1956, died 
in June. He is survived by his widow, 
Bernadine. 

Mr. Preston had been associated 
with the bank for 36 years at the 
time of his retirement because of ill 
health. Before joining the Minne- 
apolis Fed, he was an officer of the 
Hammond State Bank in Hammond, 
Minnesota. 

se 


Hillside, New Jersey — Samuel 
P. Gunther has been awarded the 
eighth annual $1,600 college scholar- 
ship of the Hillside National Bank 
for study in banking, economics or 
finance. He plans to attend either the 
University of Pennsylvania or Dart- 
mouth University. 
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Charlottesville, Virginia—More 
than 100 junior bank officers from 
throughout the nation are registered 
for the 1957 freshman class of the 
School of Consumer Banking on the 
University of Virginia campus. The 
school will be in session August 4 to 
16, it was announced by Hollis W. 
Burt, director. Thirty-two states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
and Pakistan will be represented in 
the student body. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Eugene W. 
Zieger has been named assistant real 
estate trust officer by the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company. Mr. Zieger 
joined the Trust Company in 1930, 
and with the exception of two years 


Teg 


THIS FUNCTIONAL building houses the new Security State Bank of Fergus Falls, 


military service, has been a member 
of the real estate department since 
that time. Prior to coming to the 
Trust Company, he was employed at 
the St. Louis Title and Abstract Com- 
pany. 

6 


Holtville, California—The First 
National Bank of Holtville, only com- 
munity-owned independent bank in 
Imperial County, has observed its 
47th anniversary. F. Roy Thompson, 
bank president, said the institution 
was founded as The Citizens Bank in 
1907 and assumed its present name 
when it was nationalized in 1910. 
Mr. Thompson is the bank’s third 
president, having joined the staff in 


1918, 





Minnesota. Bankers from throughout the state attended an open house and dinner 


celebrating the grand opening. Below, W. R. Olson, (left) president and a direc- 
tor, chats with Howard E. Paulson, vice president of the Farmers State Bank, 
Rothsay, during open house. 
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Miami, Florida—Directors of the 
Riverside Bank have elected Vice 
President Verner 
L. Lowe a mem- 
ber of the board. 
James R. Davant 
was elected a vice 
president and 
will be in charge 
of the bank’s In- 
stallment Loan 
Department. Da- 
vid Class was 





MR. LOWE 


promoted to cashier from assistant, 
and Thomas F. Chadwick was named 
assistant cashier. 





MR. CLASS 


MR. DAVANT 

In announcing the promotions, 
Tully Dunlap, bank president, noted 
that Mr. Lowe was a native of Miami 
with more than 30 years in banking 
experience there. He has been with 
Riverside since 1945. 

Mr. Davant originally moved to 
Miami in 1935 when he entered the 
finance field with the Commercial 
Credit Corporation. He was with that 
firm for 16 years. Recently he was 
employed as southeast regional finan- 
cial manager of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. Class is a Miami high school 
graduate, recently completed an AIB 
course and is first vice president of 
the institute’s Miami chapter. 

Mr. Chadwick began his banking 
career in Rhode Island in 1949, com- 
ing to Miami two years later. He was 
with a Coral Gables bank before 
joining Riverside last year. 

. 

Chicago, Illinois—Fred E. Buet- 
tner, auditor of the Southwest Na- 
tional Bank, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Conference of 
The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Controllers. Other of- 
ficers are Donald V. Maxfield, assis- 
tant auditor, Northern Trust Com- 
pany; Harry F. Tubergen Jr., vice 
president and controller, Merchandise 
National Bank, and Cybren D. Ny- 
dam, auditor, American National 
Bank. 
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St. Louis, Missouri—W. C. 
Weyerman of Austin, Texas, has 
joined the staff 
of Bank Building 
and Equipment 
Corporation of 
America as an 
analyst, it was 
announced by J. 
B. Gander, presi- 
dent. Mr. Weyer- 
4 man will work 
MR. WEYERMAN out of Austin to 
cover the firm’s expanding design, 
building and equipment business in 
Texas and surrounding states. He 
comes to Bank Building and Equip- 
ment Corporation with extensive 
training in the design and construc- 
tion field and with a broad back- 
ground in sales as well. A graduate 
of the University of Texas, class of 
1939, Mr. Weyerman has a degree in 
chemical engineering and holds a 
Texas professional engineers license. 





Babylon, New York—Directors 
of the Bank of Babylon have an- 
nounced the election of John A. Stan- 
ton as president. Mr. Stanton suc- 
ceeds Guilford C. Abbott, who was 
named chairman of the bank’s board 
of directors. 

Mr. Abbott, who had served as 
president since 1949, stepped up to 
the board chairmanship after the res- 
ignation of Percy Arink of West 
Islip. 

Michael J. Ryan, attorney in Ba- 
bylon since 1932, was elected to the 
vice presidency left vacant by Mr. 
Stanton’s promotion. 

A $22 million institution, the Bank 
of Babylon has three offices, with a 
fourth soon to be opened. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan—Ap- 
pointment of Robert D. Savage as 
vice president of Old Kent Bank and 
Michigan Trust Company was an- 
nounced by Carl H. Morgenstern, 
president. 

Mr. Savage, formerly Michigan 
representative of the Investment De- 
partment of Chicago’s Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, has assumed man- 
agement of Old Kent’s investment 
portfolio. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Savage moved to Birmingham, Mich- 
igan, at an early age. He attended 
the University of Michigan and 
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FLOWERS IN PROFUSION were displayed in the lobby of the First National Bank, 


Chickasha, Oklahoma, as the hour neared for the 


start of an open house 


completion of a complete remodeling of the bank’s interior. Hundreds attended 
the open house, according to W. Marvin Acree, president. The Chickasha Daily 
Express published a 16 page tabloid supplement in connection with completion of 


the remodeling project. 


Wayne University, beginning his in- 
vestment banking career in 1936 with 
Crouse & Company in Detroit. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
Three Pennsylvania bankers have 
been named to three year terms on 
the board of trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association Education- 
al Foundation. The three are Alex- 
ander B. Adams, vice president of the 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; John H. Decker, 
president of the Tioga County Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, Wellsboro, 
and Melville M. Parker, executive 
vice president of the First National 


Bank of Lebanon. 
& 


San Francisco, California— 
Merger of the Bank of California with 
the Placer County Bank of Auburn, 
California, became effective July 12. 
Organized in 1887, the Placer Coun- 
ty Bank had assets of more than $12 
million. H. L. Rosenberry, president 
of the bank, became a vice president 
of the Bank of California and man- 
ager of the Auburn office. 

The Bank of California, incorpo- 
rated in 1864, reported total resourc- 





es in excess of $550 million as of June 
30. The bank now has 15 offices. 


Chicago, Illinois — Lawrence F. 
Stern, chairman of the board of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company, announced the election of 
Raymond E. Daly as assistant vice 
president, Charles L. Garry as assist- 
ant cashier and Charles L. Mugg as 
assistant comptroller. 

Mr. Daly, who is a member of 
American National’s Correspondent 
Bank Division, came to the bank from 
the State of Hampshire, Hampshire, 
Illinois, in January of 1955, where 
he had served as cashier. 

Mr. Garry, who is assigned to the 
Cashier’s Division, has been with 
American National for over 16 years, 
having previously served in loan ad- 
ministration and the trust department. 
Mr. Mugg started with American 
National in 1933 when the bank first 
opened on LaSalle Street. 
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DULUTH 
ATHLETK CLUB 








“Been kinda dull lately, haven’t had a bank merger around here for 
days!” 


IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA, the latest bank merger (City National and Northern 
Minnesota National ) left the Northwestern Bank of Commerce the only remaining 
independent downtown bank. The alert independent capitalized on this fact by 
printing, on 4 by 5 inch cards, 5,000 of the cartoons shown above. The cards were 
distributed at the Minnesota Bankers Association convention in St. Paul, causing 
much comment. The name of the Northwestern Bank of Commerce and the fact 
it now is the only independent bank in downtown Duluth was noted on the reverse 
side of the card. Fred C. Lewis is bank president. Jim Bianco of the bank staff did 


the cartoon. : 





Axtell, president of the Grandview 
Bank, has announced these appoint- 
ments of officers and directors: 
Sophronia M. Axtell and Helen F. 
Molinaro, directors; F. A. Botts, vice 
president of the board, and R. E. 
Wolfe, vice president. The bank is 
observing its 50th anniversary and 
plans a fall opening in a new location. 
& 


Los Angeles, California — An 
appointment and four promotions 
were announced by Harry J. Volk, 
president of the Union Bank & Trust 
Company. Samuel P. Burnham, vice 
president and trust counsel, was 
named to the post of secretary. Pro- 
moted from assistant cashier to as- 
sistant vice president were William E. 
Belson, Charles H. Landis and Sam- 
uel B. Stare. Cecile Schweer of the 
Personnel Department was made an 
assistant cashier. 

@ 

Chicago, Illinois — Herbert J. 
Sass, until recently a vice president 
of the Consumers National Bank and 
identified with banking and allied 
fields in this area for more than 30 
years, has joined the Southmoor Bank 
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& Trust Company as vice president, 
it was announced by Louis E. Cor- 
rington, Jr., president. 

@ 


Orion, Illinois—William H. Kerr 
has been elected president of the State 
Bank of Orion, succeeding the late 
William C. Stevenson. Mr. Stevenson, 
who died in June, had been associated 
with the bank 37 years as director 
and 1] years as president. Mr. Kerr, 
a certified public accountant, has been 
the bank’s cashier for more than nine 
years, 


Elected vice president and cashier ~ 


was Charles. H. Sheesley, an assistant 
cashier for 11 years. 
e 


Beatrice, Nebraska — W. W. 
Cook was elected president of the 
Beatrice National Bank following the 
death of E. C. Austin. Mr. Austin had 
been connected with the bank since 
March of 1919. 

Mr. Cook, who had been serving as 
executive vice president, is the third 
generation of his family to head 
Beatrice National. 

J. Stewart Elliott, a director of the 
bank since 1949, has been elected 
senior vice president. 


Detroit, Michigan — C. Lincoln 
Linderholm, president of the Central 
Bank in Grand Rapids, was elected 
president of the Michigan Bankers 
Association at the annual convention 
here. Other officers are Franklin H. 
Moore, MBA first president and presi- 
dent of The Commercial & Savings 
Bank of St. Clair; E. Davison Potter, 
MBA second vice president and presi- 
dent of the Jackson City Bank & Trust 
Company, and Dan J. Boutell, MBA 
treasurer and executive vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Union Sav- 
ings Bank of Manchester. 


Chicago, Illinois—Appointment 
of Robert J. Coxworth as sales man- 
ager of the Old Republic Life Insur- 
ance Company Midwest Division, and 
Thomas J. Ferguson as midwest re- 
gional manager was announced by 
James H. Jarrell, president. 


Los Angeles, California — 
George L. Toombs has been elected 
assistant cashier of the Union Bank 
& Trust Company, it was announced 
by Harry J. Volk, president. A native 
of Kansas City, Kansas, Mr. Toombs 
is celebrating his 20th anniversary 
with Union Bank this year. 


Toledo, Ohio—Announcement of 
the organization of a new Trust Ser- 
vices Division at the National Bank of 
Toledo and the appointment of Dun- 
can Newell Jr., Portland, Maine, as 
vice president in charge of this new di- 
vision, has been made by Milton 
Knight, president. Mr. Newell, who is 
presently serving as vice president and 
trust officer of the First Portland Na- 
tional Bank, will assume his new posi- 
tion about September 1. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma — Robert L. 
Kidd, president of Cities Service Oil 
Company at Bartlesville, has been 
named a director of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company here. Mr. 
Kidd’s election brings the number of 
First National directors to 24. 

Named Cities Service president in 
1956, Mr. Kidd is a veteran of the 
oil business and holds a degree in 
geology from the University of In- 
diana. He has been associated with 
Cities Service and subsidiaries about 
30 years. 
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Farmland 
Prices Hit 
Record High 


The average value of farm real 
estate in the United States has in- 
creased again to a new record high, 
the Department of Agriculture has 
reported. 

With the latest gain, the national 
index of farm property value has 
reached 147, with the period from 
1947 to 1949 used as a base of 100. 

Prices now are 7 per cent higher 
than a year ago. The increase over 
the past 12 months has been the larg- 
est since the 1951-1952 post-Korean 
War peak in values. 

Increases, mainly of 2 or 3 per 
cent, were reported for 38 states in 
the latest four month period. Some- 
what larger increases, averaging 
about 5 per cent, occurred in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Florida, representing in large part the 
continuing demand for land for non- 
farm purposes. 

Values remained essentially un- 
changed in eight states where drought 
has been a factor, and in Maine and 
New Hampshire. 


Drought Area Sags 


The values on March 1 averaged 
higher than a year earlier in all states 
except those in the drought area. De- 
clines of 2 and 3 per cent were re- 
ported for Nebraska, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 

In the eastern half of the country, 
increases of 6 to 9 per cent were 
typical. Florida led with a gain of 
17 per cent. 

Many farm real estate reporters in 
the northern plains and the south- 
western states said the soil bank pro- 
gram has increased the number of in- 
quiries from those wishing to buy 
farmland and has tended to reduce 
the acreage of land offered for sale. 
However, there was little evidence 
that the program had contributed ap- 
preciably to the national increase in 
average market prices of land in the 
past year. 

Total market value of farm real 
estate as of March 1 was estimated 
at $109.5 billion, up $6.8 billion 
from a year earlier. This represented 
a national average of $94.52 an acre. 
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Farm Purchases 1956* 
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NORTHEASTERN STATES form the area where commercial banks finance the 
largest percentage of farm purchases, as this U. S. Department of Agriculture map 
shows. Average size of loans is small and long repayment terms are not required 


by borrowers, USDA says. 





bhichitlntntee 
Get More of 
Food Dollar 


The amount of the food dollar 
claimed by middlemen increased 
again during the first quarter of 
1957, the Department of Agriculture 
has reported. 

These factors were cited by the 
department as causing the higher 
marketing margins: 

@ Average hourly wages of em- 
ployes in food marketing were more 
than 5 per cent higher in the first 
quarter of this year than in 1956. 

@ Railroads, truckers and other 
freight carriers raised their rates. 

@ Prices of packaging materials, 
containers, fuel, machinery, trucks 
and other items were higher. 

@ Profits of food processing firms 
per dollar of sales averaged a bit 
higher in 1956 than in 1955. 

During the first quarter, the aver- 
age urban family’s food spending 
was at the rate of $988 a year, the 
USDA said. This compared to $949 
in the first quarter of 1956. 

During the last quarter of 1956, 
food spending was at the rate of $987 
per urban family. For all of 1956, 
it was $976, up only $1 from 1955 
outlay. 





ECONOMIC ROLE 
OF FARM LOANS 


There are immediate and long term 
benefits for banks which make a 
practice of handling farm machinery 
loans, according to F. A. Bloodworth, 
executive vice president of The Amer- 
ican National Bank, Gadsden, Ala- 
bama. 

Farm machinery loans are profit- 
able in themselves, Mr. Bloodworth 
said. He added that they increase 
the incomé of the bank’s customers 
and thus enhance community pros- 
perity by making available the ma- 
chinery to increase farm productivity. 

During the seven years ending 
with 1956, he reported at an Install- 
ment Credit Conference in Chicago, 
his bank averaged $1 million a year 
in farm machinery loans, from which 
the gross income averaged $100,000 
a year. Losses averaged only $671.18 
per year, a ratio of only .07 of one 
per cent to loans handled. 





Here’s how the farmer fared: he 
will get $386 of the $988 annual ex- 
penditure indicated by the first quar- 
ter spending. In the preceding three 
months, his share, at the annual rate, 
was $393. His share was $390 for 
all of last year. 
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GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


In the Golden State of California, in a small 
bank, there is an opening for a man thoroughly 
imbued with the INDEPENDENT BANK idea. 
He must have had detail and loan experience 
and be capable of assuming the management in 
the near future. Someone facing compulsory 
retirement in the next few years but wants to 
remain active and live in California, would be 
acceptable. Some stock is available. Write giving 
experience and salary. Box 107, c/o The IN- 
DEPENDENT BANKER. 








THIS IS IT-MIDDLE AGE 
AND ALL ITS SYMPTOMS 


“Middle Age” has been variously described as the time— 

. + when you feel your oats and your corns at the same time . . . it 
takes you just half as long to get tired and twice as long to get rested 
...» you'd rather not have a good time than to struggle getting over 
one... your wife tells you to pull in your stomach and you already 
have ... you pay more attention to the food than the waitress . . . you 
stop hoping for the best and try to avoid the worst ... you look to see 
if you have a garter dragging when a girl looks at you twice ... your 
idea of getting ahead is “staying even” ... and you think in terms of 
a pension rather than a passion . . . when the “gleam in your eye” 
turns out to be the sun reflecting on your glasses. 





Prosperity Tops 
Declines by 5—4 
Ratio Since 1790 


The American economy has a 
strong propensity toward good times 
and prosperity, according to a study 
of the swings of business activity 
in the United Siates from the begin- 
ning of the Republic to date. 

In this 167-year period, business 
activity has risen in 90 years and 
declined in 71 years, a ratio of close 
to five to four in favor of prosperity, 
according to data compiled by the 








HERE ARE TWO VIEWS of the new quarters of the Princeton Bank and Trust 
Company, Princeton, West Virginia. It took a year to complete the structure, 
which features a granite exterior and judicious use of marble for the interior. The 
entire installation was under the general supervision of the Mosler Safe Company, 
according to E. E. Bailey, bank president. 
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Cleveland Trust Company. In addi- 
tion, business activity was steady in 
an aggregate of six years. 

The bias toward good times has 
improved since the nation’s earlier 
days. The figures show that business 
activity declined about as much as 
it rose in the period from 1790 to 
the middle of the last century. 

Since then, business activity was 
on the upgrade in half again as many 
years as it went down. 
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“I can’t remember the face but the 
story sounds familiar.” 
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My friend and I continued our 
discussion of our embezzling cash- 
ier. He wanted to know more about 
what happened with us. He was 
interested in knowing how the de- 
falcator could cover up his pe- 
culations for nearly seven years. 
Since he was genuinely interested 
I went into more detail with him. 

In numerous discussions with 
many different people since the 
unfortunate event occurred in our 
bank I almost invariably run into 
the question: “How did he do it?” 
They all want to know how it was 
done. My friend was no exception. 

The great weakness in our situa- 
tion was the delayed system of 
posting. All routines in which there 
is delay are open to manipulation. 
The transition period offers pos- 
sibilities that the employee with a 
larcenous heart can exploit. It was 
so in our situation. 

The thief, knowing the exact 
amount of his shortage at all times, 
would move it from his cash to the 
correspondent bank accounts as 
skilfully as a sleight of hand artist 
performs tricks with cards. 

For instance, if the shortage 
amounted to $8,000, to keep it in 
round figures, he carried it in his 
cash until the time approached for 
the examiners to come. It would 
still be there when the examiners 
arrived, but a debit prepared in 
advance would be substituted for 
the cash that wasn’t there. 


The ‘Open Gate’ 


The debit was easily inserted 
and substituted, because the gen- 
eral ledger was posted on a delayed 
basis. It was never closed until the 
individual ledgers were posted and 
balanced, and these were posted on 
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a delayed basis. One delayed post- 
ing led to another delayed posting 
and the defalcator saw a gate left 
open, a chance to operate his little 
scheme. 

Once the examiners had released 
his cash, the problem of making 
the false debit a real debit, of 
course, presented itself. This is how 
the cashier handled that. He simply 
wrote a draft on another bank for 
the $8,000 and mailed it in for 
credit. The draft that remedied the 
false entry then was paid for by a 
cash shortage. He took advantage 
of delay. 

By the time the examiners had 
requested a statement from our 
correspondent the fictitious entry 
became substantiated. 

If a bank finds that it cannot get 
away from delayed posting of the 
individual ledgers, then it could 
well strive for a method whereby 
there is no “delay” from one 
month to another month, and cer- 
tainly not from one year to an- 
other year. The public will accept 
early closing on the last day of the 
month, if it will enable the bank 
to get on the depositor’s account 
every deposit made by him that 
month. 

One bank that I know about has 
arranged its work so that every de- 
posit received by it on the last day 
of the month is posted, but the 
bulk of checks received the last 
day are not posted. They are car- 
ried on the general ledger as “de- 
ferred debits.” The bank posts only 
checks representing cash with- 
drawn at the window and checks 
representing payment on notes. All 
other checks are carried as de- 
ferred debits, and that is just what 
they are. 


Big Account a Target 


In our situation we could later 
see that the delayed reconcilement 
of correspondent bank accounts 
operated to the advantage of our 
embezzling cashier. He, as do many 
others, wanted to make quite a job 
out of reconciling the correspond- 
ent bank accounts. In our case 
there were two correspondent bank 
accounts which carried perhaps 
90 per cent of our entries. 

The manipulator will nearly al- 
ways decide to tamper with the 
largest and most active correspond- 
ent bank account. It offers greater 
advantages for his nefarious plans. 
It not only has the most money to 
steal, in the first place, but it has 
the greater activity, and practically 
all of the entries on the corre- 
spondent bank statement are on a 
delayed basis as regards the local 
bank. 


Cash letters are delayed by the 
time necessary for them to be de- 
livered by mail. Drafts drawn on 
correspondent banks are delayed 
by the time necessary for them to 
be received and presented for pay- 
ment. All these delays mean “ex- 
ceptions” — and exceptions make 
room for the manipulator to ma- 
nipulate. 

We later found columns of fig- 
ures on our reconcilement book 
that did not add up because cer- 
tain exceptions were not listed. 
They were, however, included in 
the totals. Most correspondent 
banks will cheerfully render daily 
statements and, even if these are 
not reconciled daily, they are use- 
ful deterrents. They offer a po- 
tential method of jerking the rug 
from under any manipulator if on 
hand ready for a surprise recon- 
cilement. 

“Yes,” I told my friend, “you 
should watch that ‘delayed’ busi- 
ness. It is potentially dangerous. 
There are ways of circumventing 
it. There are systems which avoid 
it. Just because it is almost uni- 
versally accepted doesn’t mean that 
it is best or that its implications 
are any less dangerous. The word 
‘delayed’ is synonymous with 
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‘danger’. 
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New Pennsylvania Laws 


Halt ’Erosion’ Trend 


One way or another, it seems, there is a steady 
erosion of authority of state banking departments. Some- 
times the expanded power of federal agencies clips the 
wings of the state departments. On other occasions court 
decisions have diminished the authority legislatures in- 
tended for state banking departments. 

The Pennsylvania Banking Department lost what 
looked like a decisive round early this year when the 
State Supreme Court ruled that the secretary of banking 
could not apply the “need” factor in approving cross- 
county branches. 

The decision followed disapproval by Robert L. Myers 
Jr., secretary of banking, of a merger between the 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. of Harrisburg and the 
Carlisle Trust Co. of Carlisle. 

Now, fortunately for independent banking in Pennsyl- 
vania, the legislature there has passed two bills expanding 
the authority of the Department of Banking. One restores 
to the secretary the right to consider need in cross 
county mergers; the other authorizes him to protect the 
public interest in administering the state banking laws. 

Both pieces of legislation set forth the areas in which 
the banking secretary may operate and specify the 
factors he may consider in exercising his expanded 
authority. 

The new laws are good for banking generally and for 
the general welfare of the state. Our congratulations to 
the Pennsylvania General Assembly for enacting the 
legislation and to Governor Leader for signing the 
measures into law. 


Electronic Brains’ Lean 
On Human Intelligence 


Reassuring note in this automated world: A spokesman 
for a firm which installed an “electronic brain” observed 
that it’s necessary to have accurate human brains to pre- 
pare problems for the machine. 

The comment was. “When feeding material to this ma- 
chine, every question must be precisely defined and each 
step charted. Otherwise, it’s just the world’s fastest way 
of arriving at the wrong answer.” 

We're so reassured by this, in fact, that we likely will 
be boldly defiant, rather than cowed, the next time a col- 
league threatens us with, “Remember, you can be replaced 
by a machine.” 
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Bank Tombstones 
In Arizona, Too 


Some years ago The Independent Bankers Association 
distributed a circular titled “The Graveyard of Independ- 
ent Banking.” The circular contained a map of Cali- 
fornia pinpointed with locations of Bank of America 
branches. Two hundred of the branch locations marked 
tombstones of independent banks. 

An announcement received recently in our editorial 
office indicates a similar circular, using a map of Ari- 
zona, could well be distributed. 

The announcement that brought this to mind told that 
the First National Bank of Arizona had opened at Casa 
Grande the 4lst office in its statewide network of 
branches. The new office was the 17th added by First 
National in the past 18 months. 

Independent banking is all but extinct in Arizona. At 
the end of 1935, there were nine banks in the state, of 
which six were unit banks. Three branch systems oper- 
ated 19 branch offices. 

At the end of last year, six branch systems had 108 
outlets, while the number of unit banks had dropped to 
three. 

In 1936, the percentage of bank assets in Arizona held 
by the chain systems was 77.2. By the end of 1955, the 
asset concentration held by branch banks reached 96.5 
per cent. 

All of this started with what some bankers today call 
“a little branching” when arguing for relaxation of pro- 
hibitions against branch banking. 

In Arizona, the independents get only the crumbs 
brushed off the table by the giants, who now have the 
power to destroy what is left of independent banking 
in that state. 


Mr. Tate Writes of 
Small Rural Banks 


If you haven’t already done so, we suggest you read 
the article about small rural banks in this issue. The 
author, Paul Tate, a banker in Belfast, Tennessee, writes 
with inspiration and conviction that small rural banks 
can and will survive if they make themselves indispens- 
able to their communities. No country. banker should 
miss reading Mr. Tate’s well written article. 
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Purina Dealer J. M. Gee (left) has just completed another loan transaction with Mr. 
C. T. Crosby, president of Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Gilmer, Texas. 


says Mr. C. T. Crosby, President, 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Gilmer, Texas 


When Purina Dealer J. M. Gee comes 
into the bank, he may need help for 
a farmer in the hog business... or he 
may know about a capable young man 
who needs financing for his poultry 
operation. 


But whatever the opportunity, Banker 
C. T. Crosby knows he can have com- 
plete confidence in the judgment of this 
feed merchant and hatchery operator. 


J. M. Gee started doing business with 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank in 
Gilmer about 31 years ago, when he 
bought a farm on credit. He paid the 
bank in full in just four years. 


Since 1926, Mr. Gee has borrowed 
money to start his poultry business, 
to get started in the feed business, and 
to buy grinding and mixing equipment 
for his Check-R-Mix mill in 1956. 


Mr. Crosby and his bank have helped 


many farmers in the last 30 years— 
short-term loans through the Purina 
Dealer, plus some paper the bank has 
carried on feeders. Broiler growers have 
depended on the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank during the last year to help 
them carry on. Gee’s Hatchery and Feed 
supplies feed for some 200,000 broilers, 
many of which are bank-financed. 


President Crosby says: “From my ex- 
perience, I’d say the Purina Dealer is a 
good man with whom to do business. 
He brings us many new customers whom 
we might not otherwise get to serve.” 


The Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Gilmer, Texas, working with the Purina 
Dealer, has meant a great deal in de- 
veloping the Gilmer community. This 
team has not only helped increase farm 
income in the area, but also gives 
farmers a better understanding of 
business methods. 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 





QUALITY 





“OUR PURINA DEALER IS A VALUED BANK CUSTOMER— 
HE’S RESPONSIBLE FOR A LOT OF OUR NEW BUSINESS” 


SERVICE 








C. HERBERT CORNELL, l’resident of the 
Fidelity State Bank. 


NATIONAL CLASS “31” multiple-duty machine provides fast operation and flexibility for posting many 
bank applications. 


re 


MINNESOTA'S LARGEST STATE BANK uses 2 100% National System. 


“Our C@Valional Machines 
repay their cost every 3 years... 


return 35% annually on the equipment investment!” 


— Fedele STATE BANK Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“Fine customer relations are a vital 
part in the growth of any bank,” 
writes C. Herbert Cornell, President 
of the Fidelity State Bank. “As the 
largest State Bank in Minnesota, we 
feel that much of our continued cus- 
tomer good will is due to the com- 
plete banking facilities which our 
modern National System enables us 
to offer our depositors. 

‘‘We have a modern National 
System that meets the needs of all 
of our departments. For checking ac- 
count posting, we use six National 
Unit Plan bookkeeping machines; for 
installment loans, a National window- 
posting machine. Our Mortgage Loan 


Department has a Class 41 remittance 
control machine. For multiple-duty 
bank accounting, we use a National 
‘Class 31,’ as well as two National 
savings machines and three National 
20-tape proof machines. 

“From reductions in operating costs 
alone, these National machines repay 
their cost every three years, and we 
feel that an annual return of 35% on 
an equipment investment is worth 
every banker’s consideration!” 


O Robt Conlf 


President, Fidelity State Bank 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


PROOF-TRANSIT WORKLOAD is processed with accuracy, speed, and efficiency 
by these National 20-tape central control and proof machines. 


Lower operating costs and higher efficiency 
make a modern National System a very 
profitable investment. For complete details 
on the National System custom-fitted to 
your accounting needs, consult your nearby 
National representative. He’s listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 








